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| FOREWORD 


This volume contains the summaries of the 
reports submitted by the M.Ed. students of the year 
1963-64 in part-fulfillment of the requirements of the 
M.Ed. degree of the University of Delhi. 


These reports have been edited by Dr. Sunitee 
Dutt, Reader in Education of the Institute. 


CTE; P.K. Roy 
Delhi Principal 
i June, 1965. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
AS HELD BY SOME OF THE 
TEACHER EDUCATORS IN U.P. AND DELHI 


B. K. Jain 


Introduction 


Teacher holds a key position in any educational system. 
The success of our educational endeavour depends on the 
keenness and capacity of the teachers who are to work 
them out practically. The teacher can no longer be 
considered simply a mediator or conserver of culture; he has to 
be an agent in social change and progress. In India, today, we 
find educational programmes aimed at the development of 
education in every direction—primary, junior, secondary, 
social and technical. The teacher of free India is not to be 
concerned anymore with the education of the privileged few 
but with the education of the entire nation. 


It is, therefore, necessary that the personnel engaged in the 
training of teachers should clarify their ideas and try 
to understand the aims and objectives of their present 
responsibility. The present study is an attempt to know 
from some of those engaged in teacher training regarding the 
aims and objectives of teacher education and the means of 
achieving those objectives. 


The Problem 

The present problem is an investigation into the philoso- 
phy of teacher education as held by teacher educators in 
some of the teachers’ training institutions of U.P. and Delhi. 
In the present study, the term ‘Philosophy’ has been used as 
alay man’s term. Philosophy connotes different meanings 
to different educators and there is hardly one agreeable 
definition available. Hence an attempt to discuss the 
term ‘philosophy’ has been avoided. It is by way of looking 
into ends, ways and means of teacher education that the term 
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‘philosophy’ has been used. The study is confined to the 
teachers of training colleges for secondary school teachers. 


Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of the present study is to know from the 
lecturers in teacher training institutions the following : 
1. a) What knowledge, skills and attitudes should the 
prospective teachers possess ? 
b) What kind of men or women should they become ? 
2. a) How do they intend to achieve those objectives ? 
b) Would they like to achieve them in an authoritarian 
atmosphere, 
Or 
by providing a democratic or permissive atmosphere 
i.e. through individualised methods of instruction 
J ; > 
tutorials and seminars, etc. 
3. What are the prevailing practices with regard to the 
above ? 


The Hypothesis 
1. Teacher Educators do not have a definite philosophy. 
It is eclectic. 
2. The philosophy held by teacher educators is greatly 
affected by the financial conditions and the atmosphere 
of the institution in which they serve. 


The Procedure 

In this study, questionnaire technique supported by inter- 
views has been adopted. A five point scale in which agree- 
ment or otherwise to each statement is indicated has been 
shown under five heads—‘strongly agree’, ‘agree,’ ‘undecided’, 
‘disagree,’ ‘strongly disagree.’ Where there was a possibility 
that the respondent might show ‘strong disagreement’ to more 
than one statement under one specific situation, it was decided 
to get the statements ranked in order of preference. 
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The questionnaire in the form consists of five sections : 


Section I concerns knowledge, skills and qualities required 
of a first class teacher. 


Section II is a cheek on Section I and an aid to Section III 
which concerns student-teacher relationship. 


Section IV reflects prevailing practices and throws some 
light on the limitations of the present programme of teacher 
education. 


Section V deals with the methods of teaching preferred 
by the teacher educators and also the extent to which they 
are prepared to give freedom to the pupil teachers. For 
studying their attitude towards freedom, the first four items 
of this section have been added to Section III. 


The questionnaire had been administered both personally 
and by post. Incase of those sent by post, a time-limit of 
more than two months was given. Those lecturers to whom 
the questionnaire was given personally, were given more than 
three weeks so that they might think over the problem calmly 
before making any response. 


To say in general terms, the investigator has used the 
normative survey method. The five points on the scale, 
mentioned earlier, were assigned numerical values in the 
following order 4, 3, 2, 1, 0. After tabulating the data, 
composite scores for each statement were calculated. The 
scores were converted into percentages, 


It may be frankly admitted that questionnaire technique 
is not objective in the real sence of the term. It was 
apparent that the use of the interview method would 
have solved some of the problems inherent in the study, 
which otherwise could not be solved by the questionnaire 
technique. 
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In order to form some judgment of the truth in the facts 
conveyed by the questionnaire it was decided to hold an 
interview with some of the lecturers. The interview though 
apparently structured, left enough opportunity to the res- 
pondent to elaborate on any point. 


The sample consisted of two types Of institutions. To the 
first type belonged those teacher training institutions which 
are Departments of Education of affiliated Colleges. These 
departments are unaided and are financially poor. The 
second type includes institutions which Government sponsored. 
An attempt has been made to compare the ‘philosophy’ held 
by the teacher educators of these two types of institutions. 


The sample has been further classified into three more 
categories i 


a) Teacher educators with M.Ed. and Ph.D. degrees. 


b) Teacher educators with more than 10 years of ex- 
perience. 


c) Teacher educators with less than 10 years of experience. 


Out of 39 questionnaires returned, 3 had to be rejected 
for inconsistencies and incomplete information. Only 36 
questionnaires were analysed and interpreted. 


The Findings 

1. The philosophy of teacher education held by teacher 
educators is ‘electric’. They do not believe in producing 
simply ‘intellectual elites’ as in the case of France or a ‘res- 
ponsible citizen’ as in the U.S.A. or a ‘gentleman’ as in the 
U.K. Teacher Education should aim at developing ‘academic,’ 
‘professional’ and ‘social’ competencies. 


The following gives an outline of the possible objectives 
of teacher education as held by the teacher educators : 


a) To impart knowledge in the psychological methods of 
teaching (91%). 
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b) To provide for subject-matter mastery, specialisation 
and research (90%). 


c) To provide moral and ethical education for the deve- 
lopment of character (82%). 


d) To develop social understanding of behaviour through 
group activities (76%). 


e) To give them knowledge about the nature of human 
growth and development (76%). 


f) To inculcate democratic values such as freedom and 
co-operation (74%). 


g) To cultivate in the prospective teachers a love for 
teaching profession (67%). 


From the percentages given above, it is difficult to 
interpret whether the approach or philosophy according to 
teacher educators is ‘academically oriented’, ‘utility oriented’ 
or ‘socially oriented’. The impact of three traditions is clearly 
visible in the responses of the teacher educators. 


2. In practice, none of the above objectives is achieved 
particularly in Departments of Education of the affiliated 
colleges because : 


a) Sufficient funds are not available for the purchase of 
necessary equipment and books for research, etc. 


b) Teacher Educators are paid low. They are frustrated 
and lack enthusiasm. 3 


c) Library facilities are insufficient. 


d) Teacher-student ratio in most of the training colleges 
is as large as 1 : 16 and even more. 


e) Some training colleges do not have even qualified staff. 


f) Being Departments of the Degree Colleges, programme 
in most of the institutions is restricted to lecture in 
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‘theory’ and ‘practice teaching’ for a short period. 
Sufficient time accommodation is not available for other 
desirable activities. 


The following table lists those qualities that have been 
preferred by teacher educators. 


Taste I 
—_———— 
S. No. Abilities Percentage 


1 Ability to seek the co-operation of the 


class in developing a lesson. 92 

2 Ability to present subject matter 
psychologically 91 
3 Mastery of subject matter 90 
4 Resourcefulness 85 
5 Ability to plan lesson 83 
6 Good narration 83 
7 Cheerful and Smart 82 
8 Enquiring mind 77 
9 Ready wit and humour 74 
10 Polite and submissive 56 


It is interesting to note, however, that the teacher educa- 
tors in the Government sponsored colleges have a greater 
bias for abilities such as resourcefulness, enquiring mind, 
cheerfulness and smartness and ability to seek the co-operation 
of the class than the lecturers of the affiliated colleges who 
seem to be concerned with the subject matter mastery, lesson 
planning, good narration, politeness and submissiveness as is 
clear from the following table : 
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Taste II 


Govt. sponsored Affiliated 
S. No. Competencies Institutions Colleges 
(percentage) (percentage 


1 Subject matter mastery 5 1 
| 2 Psychological methods of 
teaching 2 5 
3 Lesson planning 10.5 
4 Use of material aids 7 9 
5 Class co-operation 1 2 
6 Ready wit and humour 10.5 10.5 
7 Politeness and submissivness 12 12 
8 Cheerfulness and smartness 7 7 
9 Resourcefulness 3.5 8 
10 Enquiring mind 3.5 10.5 
11 Good narration 8 6 
12 Logical method of teaching 9 3.5 


EE 


As for the present practices, the teacher-educators feel : 


a) That the teachers do not get an opportunity to use the 
knowledge of professional subjects in schools for 
various reasons, 


b) That practice teaching is a brief experience and the 
— pupil teachers do not get sufficient practice for develop- 
ing teaching skills. 


c) That there is too much emphasis on ‘theory.’ 
Practical work is given less weightage. 


d) That pupil teachers do not get any opportunity to 
study school and class-room conditions. 


e) That pupil teachers do not get sufficient practice in 
organizing co-curricular activities, games and sports. 
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f) That co-ordination between the policy and pro 
of the training institutions and practisin h se 
Sees g schools is a 


Suggestions 
l. The training course should be extended to three t 
ee to 


four years as in the U.S.A. 


2, Those intending to opt for teaching profession sh 
be admitted to the course after the higher secondar i ould 
school examination. This will check the aapi UAA 
to the course who join it only as a last resort or as aa re 
arrangement. The longer duration of the course is hele 
to create professional consciousness among the ie 


teachers. 
3. The training course should be free so as to make th 
selection of really suitable candidates possible. s 


4. The course should provide general education 
fessional education and specialisation. Car 

5. The training colleges should be residential in character 
cilitate greater teacher-pupil contact. This will 
nities for the use of activity methods and 
s to inculcate qualities like leadershi 
d resourcefulness, etc. p 


soas to fa 
also provide opportu 
co-curricular activitie 
co-operation, initiative an 
6. More funds should be provided to the training insti 
e teacher-educators should be well E 


tutions and th 
fied and competent persons. 


attract really quali 
7, Internal assessment should be given more weigh 
to avoid emphasis on externl examinations. ghtage 


8. Practical work should not be confined to the teachi 
of two subjects only. It should include other a ing 
observations, construction of tests, SE 
ool records, guidance work, administrati ation 
book reviews, evaluation of text T a 

» etc, 


as case study, 
of syllabus, sch 
psychological tests, 
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9. The work, policy and programme of schools, Training 
Colleges and Departments of Education should be properly 
co-ordinated. 


10. Pupil teachers should be given practice in the orga- 
nization of co-curricular activities, games, sports, community 
and social work. 


11. The atmosphere in the Training Colleges should be 
democratic or permissive rather than authoritarian. The 
pupil-teachers should be given more freedom and their co- 
operation should be sought in the organization of cocurricular 
activities, curricular work and other programmes in the 
institution. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF AN ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
IN AGRICULTURE FOR CLASS XI, BASED 
ON THE SYLLABUS OF THE CENTRAL 
BOARD OF SECONDARY ECUCATION, 
NEW DELHI 


BrauMA PRAKASH 


The Pupose of the Study 


India is primarily an agricultural country and is now 


moving fast on the road of industrialization. Agricultural 
economy, therefore, has to be developed to the fullest extent 
in our planning. Agricultural education will accordingly find 
a prominent place in our educational programmes. One 
happy feature to note is that the number of students offering 
Agriculture as one of their subjects of study is on the increase 
at the secondary level and the demand for the higher agricul- 
tural education is growing. 


As ill luck would have it, the subject of Agriculture at 
the secondary level is taught mostly by unqualified and un- 
trained teachers. The main single factor responsible for this is 
perhaps better avenues for agricultural graduates elsewhere. 
The quality of instruction at the hands of unqualified and 
untrained teachers is likely to suffer. Deterioration in this 
regard ‘can be minimized and the quality of instruction can be 
improved even in cases where teaching of this subject is 
entrusted to a qualified and trained staff, provided an efficient 
programme of evaluation is followed as an important part of 
the instructional programme. It is not denying the fact that 
an efficient evaluation programme goes a long way to help the 
teacher to ascertain whether the desired out-comes of teaching 
have been attained and helps him to improve his methods of 
teaching and to bring desirable changes in the curriculum of 
the subject. Suitable evaluation criteria have, therefore, to be 
developed to achieve these aims. The Evaluation Branch of 
National Council of Educational Research and Training is 


AT 
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doing a great service in this field by developing many 
objective type of tests for various subjects taught at the 
secondary level. It is a sad state of affairs that the subject of 
Agriculture has been neglected so far in this respect though 
jt should have been given top priority under the circumstances 
mentioned above. 

With these considerations in view a verbal paper-pencil 
group test of achievement in Agriculture for class XI students, 
based on the syllabus of Central Board of Secondary Edu- 

- cation, New Delhi, was developed by the investigator under 
his present study. 
Planning and Preparation of the Test 

The main aim of teaching the subject of Agriculture at the 

higher secondary level is to acquaint the students with the 
knowledge and application of various agricultural principles and 
processes and to make them practical minded farmers. With 
these objects in view, the investigator framed questions, which 
were related to the practical life of the farmer. The syllabus 
was divided into the following topics and the weightage to the 
respective topics was given as shown against each. The main 
consideration for assigning the weightage to the various topics 
was the practical utility of the topics to the farmers. 


Topics Weightage 

Plant physiology if 
Seed germination 2 
Vegetables 8 
Preparation and reproduction of plants 3 
Animal husbandary 2 
Fruits and Flowers 4 
Diseases and insects 7 
Families 1 
Manures 7 
Soils ll 
Crops 16 
Tillage 14 
Climatology and meteriology 4 
Irrigation 10 

Total 90 


a 
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The ratio between the question testing knowledge and 
application of the subject was 4:5. In this way 90 items, 
all of the multiple choice, were prepared. Care was taken. to 
choose such situations which occur in daily life-of the farmer 
and have one or more agricultural principles involved in them. 
The clement of novelty in the situation was kept in mind 
while framing the question. Items were framed to evaluate, 
how far the desired behavioural changes had resulted in the 
students due to the knowledge and application of the various 
agricultural principles. 


Organisation and Arrangement of Items 


Various items in the test were arranged topic-wise ‘as 


mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. Items were entered 


in the test in the ascending order of difficulty under each’ nes 


topic of the syllabus. Though it is very difficult to arrange 
items according to the difficulty level without trying them 
out, the investigator however, from his own exprience 


made 
the arrangements in regard to the difficulty of the items. 


Language of the Test 


The questions in the Board of Higher Secondary Exami- 
nation are set in English, therefore the questions were phrased 
in English. 


Administration of the Test 


It was not a speed test, therefore ample time was given 


tothe students. On the average, the Students could finish 
the test in 90 minutes. A key was Prepared beforehand 


The syllabus recommended for Higher Secondary Schools b 
the Central Board of Secondary Education, and text books F 
Agriculture were content analysed. The items were scruti "i 
zedin consultation with an experienced Professor af (Pos 
Graduate School, Indian Agricultural Research Insti = 
New Delhi, eaperienced subject teachers and wilt aa 
experts in educational evaluation. A total of 90 item aes 
selected for the try-out. The key of the test was also ne 
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The test was administered to all the students offering 
Agriculture as one of their subjects of study in all the Higher 
Secondary Schools in the Union Territory of Delhi. The 
total population happened to be 165 consisting of 12 schools. 


Scoring 
The wrong answers and unattempted items were cross- 
. marked and the right answers were left blank.. The number 
of right responses were found out after deducting the wrong 
attempts and unattempted questions from the total number 
of questions. All right answers were credited with one mark. 
No deduction was made for wrong and unattempted questions. 
No allowance for guessing was made. 


Difficulty and discrimination indices for each of the items 
were computed, following the procedures described by Davis. 
Items with positive discrimination indices and difficulty 
values varying between 20% and 80% were selected for the 
final form. 


Final Form of the Test 

In the final form of the test only those items were retained 
whose difficulty and discriminating values were compatible 
with the proposed scheme (i.e. within the range of 20% and 
80%). The distribution is shown below in the Tables I and II. 


Taste I 
(da T ee 
Item difficulty No of items in the No of items in the 
original form final form 
80 and above 0 0 
70-79 0 0 
60-69 4 4 
50-59 16 12 
40 49 33 25 
30-39 20 19 
20-29 10 8 
below 20 7 8 
90 68 
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Taste II 
a 
Discriminating No of items in the No of items in the 
value original form final form 
8l and abave 0 0 
70-79 0 0 
60-69 1 1 
50-59 8 8 
40-49 17 16 
30-39 24 24 
20-29 22 19 
below 20 18 0 
90 wees” 


Arrangement of Items in the Final Form 

Items were rejected on the criteria discussed above and 
the remaining items were arranged in the ascending order of 
their difficulty in the final form of the test. 


A total of 68 items was secured in this way. As it was 
not possible to re-administer the final form to another sample 
computation of reliability and validity had to be based on te 
data on the original sample. 


The Findings 

Reliability : Split-half reliability corrected by the Spear- 
man—Brown formula was found to be .78. The reliabilit 
co-efficient of the test was lower than the desirable one, bat 
taking into consideration the limitation of the Pcie: it 
seemed to be fairly high. It is hoped that further refinement 
in the test items, increase in the number of items and sa l 
will yield a higher reliability coefficient. ai 


Validity 

Validity coefficients were obtained through the correlati 
of the test scores and the teachers’ ratings separately for si H 
the twelve schools. The coefficient ranged from .60 i. fs 


oe 
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The validity coefficient are quite high. These may be raised 
further by adopting measures suggested in the fore-going 
paragraph and by using more reliable criteria. 


Other Statistics 
The mean, the median and the mode of the pupil’s scores 


were calculated and were found to have the following values:— 


Mean 36.17. The true mean lies between 34.61 and 37.73 
at .05 level of confidence. 

Median = 36.33 

Mode = 36.65 


The standard deviation was found to be 10.34. The skew- 
ness was also calculated which happened to be—.33, insigni- 
ficant at .01 level of confidence. 


Percentile norms were also developed, but these could only 
be taken as provisional as the sample was too small. 


Suggestions 
The investigator could not take the advantage of any 


related studies, as practically no work had been done on this 
subject in this respect by any agency so far, but the field has 
a wide scope for further study. 

1, The test may be administered to a large population 
including the students of other States, following the 
syllabus of the Central Board of Secondary Education, 
New Delhi. 

2. Such tests in different languages may be developed. 

3. Tests for the students of Multipurpose Higher 
Secondary Schools having agricultural stream may be 
constructed. 

4, Test may be constructed for the students, following 
syllabus other than that of the Central Board of 
Secondary Education, New Delhi. 

5. The school difference in achievement may be calculated 
by Analysis of Variance. 


A STUDY OF PROBLEMS OF EMOTIONAL AND 
SOCIAL MALADJUSTMENT OF ADOLESCENT 
BOYS IN HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOL 
(DELHI) BY PERSONALITY TRAITS 
INVENTORY AND SENTENCE 
COMPLETION TEST 
(AS ADOPTED IN HINDI) 


B. V. MOHALE 


Introduction 

Emotional and social adjustment of the educand is one of 
the most cherished goals of educational process. The edu- 
cator must find out and exploit all the probable situations, 
activities and tools which can help the child to develop proper 
skills, attitudes, interests and ideals to become a successful 
member of the group at various levels. 


For the education of the whole child it is essential that 
the teacher should know the child personally and have as 
much information as possible on his needs, potentialities and 
problems. In the western countries where the organization 
and practice of education is more individualized than in India, 
the teachers have at their disposal many tools and techniques 
to assist them in knowing the students. But under the 
present set up of schools in India the teachers have neither 
the time nor the opportunity to know the students personally. 
Hence there is an urgent need to develop such tools in our 
country.The investigator has therefore, undertaken, to develop 
tools of personality assessment in Hindi as an additional work 
apart from the main purpose of the study, i.e. locating the 
areas of emotional and social maladjustment of adolescents of 
higher secondary classes. 


The Problem 

The investigation is thus entitled ; 

“The problem of emotional and social adjustment of 
adolescent boys in higher scondary schools (Delhi) by 
personality traits inventory and sentence completion test,” 


& 
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The present study was only an initial step towards finding 
out the problem of emotional and social adjustment of 
adolescent boys. 


The present study as suggested by the title could be taken 
up on an intensive scale requiring a lot of human, financial 
and other resources. The investigation into the human 
relationships and man’s responses to his environment poses 
complicated problem due to the complexities of human 
behaviour and intricate dynamics of the behaviour patterns. 

` The study, in order to do full justice to the problem, required 
a research work on a vast scale. But due to the limited time 
factor and other resources the investigator had to delimit 
his problem to a very confided circle. The findings of the 
present study are naturally also of limited applications. 
Inspite of the fact that a planned programme had been laid 
down for the investigation, the investigator had to face 
certain difficulties which might be of some guidance to the 
future investigators and help them to do the research work 
ina more refined and comprehensive way. The following 
are the limitations of the present project. 


The sample selected for the present study was too 
small. The number of subjects were only 153 students of 
Class IX, X and XI of two schools. One section of each 
class was taken up from both the schools. No attempt was 
made to select a random and representative sample of students 
of the same class in each section in a school. This was also 
done due to technical complexities which require to extend 
the work in a variety of directions. The sample of students 
for each class comprised two sections of the same class, one 
from each school, one of Arts and another of Science. 


Stratification was not perfect because there was much 
variation in age within each grade, The problems a student 


has, also depend on the age factor, hence the variability of 
age must have affected the result complexities of problems 


of each grade students, 
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More equitable number of students should have been 
taken in each class from every school to avoid the danger of 
the result being biased by any one class or school. 


Even though it worked well, the Sentence Completion 
Test was not a standardized tool. 


Many students had difficulty in understanding some 
technical words in Personality Traits Inventory even when the 
care was taken to translate these words within the comprehen- 
sion and vocabulary range of higher secondary students. 
Moreover one can never be sure whether the students under- 
stood the items properly before marking the item. 


Conditions under which the tests were administered were 
not controlled. It differed in the size of group tested, the 
time of day at which it was administered and in the rapport 
established with the students. The size of the section forming 
a group and time of administration were the factors beyond 
control of the investigator. 


Owing to lack of time, students could not be inter- 
viewed after the administration of the Test and Inventory to 
check the responses and to know more about the casual 
factors, which would have been useful in giving suggestion 
for the solution of problems in the case of each individual. 
School teachers, parents and students would have really 
benefitted, being aware of the causes of the problems and their 
solution, which should be the constructive approach of any 
such study in any field of research and should not be perused 
merely with an object of earning some credit for the investi- 
gator because any number of studies undertaken with 
mercenary or credit-earning object in view would do no good 
to education and educand ; school and society. 


Quite a large number of replies in Sentence Completion 
Test had to be scored as neutral responses as they never 
indicated any adjustment or malajustment of the subject, 
Such replies were only descriptive sentences. This might 
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have been done deliberately as the subject might have avoided 
writing his painful experience. This was not possible if the 
subject had a happy relationship with the situation asked for 
in the test. Hence this factor must have minimized the 
volume of maladjustment revealed by the results of the study. 
Neutral scores sometimes put the investigator into difficulty 
of arriving at a outright decision about the subject being 
more adjusted or maladjusted. The system of scoring had 
to be devised by the investigator himself as no previous 
study in India could be traced out in which Sentence 
Completion Test had been used as a tool for personality 
assessment. 


Though the Sentence Completion Test had a free range 
to elicit responses to the problems, students were reluctant 
to give replies to the problems of family and sex. Inspite of 
the fact that they had been given full assurance of secrecy, 
the investigator feels that many students were not able to 
remove that curtain of hesitation and inhibition absolutely. 
The same must have been the case in Personality Traits 
Inventory. 

The present study is only a suggestive study and not a 
final one. Its conclusions cannot be generalised for the whole 
of the population of students of higher secondary schools of 
Delhi. 


The Purpose of the Study 
The purposes of the present study were as follows :— 
1. The study is being made to find out the emotional and 
social adjustment problems of the adolescents so that 
remedial steps may be taken. 


2. The study will indicate the areas of conflict which may 
be dealt with. 

3. Development of Sentence Completion Test as a tool 
for Assessment of Personality in Hindi which have not 
been used so far in India, will be an additional work 
in the field. 
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Related Studies 

A review of literature related to the topic of the study 
was made in which number of views were found which 
expressed the various causes and factors responsible for the 
adjustment as well as maladjustment of the child. The study 
of such literature, along with the personal observations and 
experience of research work in the field of Educational 
Psychology of the investigator, lead to the hypothesis that 
there is a marked correlation between the degrees of emotional 
and social adjustment of the higher secondary students and 
the influence of home and social environment. Hence 
suggestion of remedial steps was included in the purposes of 
the study. 


The Procedure of the Study 
In order to find out the areas of maladjustment two tools 


were used. Personality Traits Inventory standardized at All 
India Institute of Mental Hygiene, Dr. N. N. Sen being the 
Chief author, was adopted in Hindi for the most natural and 


easy comprehension of the students so that they may come 
out with correct reponses. 


“The Personality Traits Inventory is a multi-dimensional, 
self-assessment personality inventory consisting of hundred 
and twenty statements belonging to eight areas of personality. 
The purpose of this inventory, like any other self-assessment 
inventory is to assess simultaneously, a number of personality 
traits. The statements in the Inventory belong to eight 
different areas of personality, viz. 1. Activity, 2. Hypomanic 
Tendency, 3. Attitude torward moral values, 4. Dominance, 
5. Paranoid Tendency, 6. Depressive tendency, 7, Emotional 
Instability and 8. Introversion.” 


This inventory was considered the most suitable for the 
purpose of this study. All the statements of PTI were 
translated in Hindi and the vocabulary standard of the trans- 
lation was kept within the reach of higher secondary students. 
Easiest possible words were selected in translating some 


£ 
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technical words and even when the subjects felt the difficulty, 
they were explained at the time of administration. The 
directions were also written in Hindi. The second tool was 
Sentence Completion Test, hitherto unused in India. This 
was also in Hindi. 

About 105 statements were selected in the first attempt. 
These items were categorised and were placed in eight areas 
as follows :—family relations, friendship pattern, education, 
feelings and emotions, wishes and aspirations, health, sex and 
religion. At the end, a final Sentence Completion Test was 
prepared which contained 102 items in the following areas : 


Personality adjustment (social and emotional) 78 
Parental attitudes 9 
Sibling relationship 6 
Educational adjustment 6 
Religion 3 

102 


This was constructed and tried out before final adminis- 
tration for the purposes of collection of data to be used in 


the study. 

It should be noted that higher mean value, in case of first 
three traits show more adjustment and higher mean value 
in cases of rest of the five traits shows pass adjustment or 
more adjustment. First three are positive traits, whereas 
the last five are negative ones. The statistical significance 
of the difference has not been computed because every grade 
is heterogeneous with respect to age. The age difference 
within a group ranges from four years to eight years. As such 
it would be improper to consider each grade as homogeneous 
and apply the test of significance. Moreover the main 
purpose of the study was not finding out differences between 
traits but to observe certain general trends which might 


indicate possible lines of research on a larger scale. 


From the comparison of the class mean scores calculated 
for each trait the following facts come to light. These are 
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shown in the the tabular forms. Following is the descending 
order of adjustment with reference to different traits class- 


wise :— 
SS ee 
Class IX Class X Class XI 
Attitude to moral Attitude to moral Activity. 
values. values. Attitude of moral 
Activity. Activity values. 
Hypomanic Hypomanic Hypomanic 
temperament. temperament. temperament. 
Emotional Emotional Emotional 
instability. instability. instability. 
Instroversion. Depressive Depressive 
Depressive tendency. tendency. 
tendency. Instroversion. Instroversion. 


Paranoid tendency. Paranoid tendency. Paranoid tendency. 


Dominance. Dominance. Dominance. 


Following is the descending order of adjustment 
ascertained from the calculation of mean scores of total scores 
of all the cases :— 


1, Attitude of moral values. 
2. Activity. 

3. Hypomanic temperament 
4, Emotional instability. 

5. Introversion. 

6. Depressive tendency. 

7. Paranoid tendency 

8. Dominance. 


From the analysis of each area in Sentence Completion 
Test and Personality Traits Inventory it is clear that there is 
complete agreement regarding adjustment to religious and 
educational problems. 

The maladjustment in the areas of “personality, parents 
and siblings” in Sentence Completion Test has also been revealed 
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by the problems as mentioned in Hypomanic temperament, 
dominance, paranoid tendency, depressive tendency, introver- 
sion and emotional instability traits of this Personality Traits 
Inventory. Both the goals adopted for this study seem to 
have revealed the same results and have worked well. 


Collection and Analysis of the Data 

To meet the first purpose, Personality Traits Inventory 
as adapted in Hindi was administered personally by the 
investigator. 


The third purpose was met with the construction and 
application of Sentence Completion Test in Hindi. 


The second purpose was served by collecting the data 
with the help of above-mentioned techniques which was 
tabulated on a large data sheet, analyzed into frequency distri- 
butions, calculated for the necessary statistics and illustrated 
with the help of tables according to the categories required for 
the purposes just mentioned. The analysis helped in inter- 
preting the large mass of data which was otherwise less 
meaningful. 


The Findings 

While interpreting the data the investingator found a 
number of conclusions regarding the sample studied and 
concerning the various aspects of the problem. Some conclu- 
sions were directly related to the primary purpose of the study 
and were mere reliable where as others were like bye-products 
which could be utilised in some problems regarding education. 


Social and Emotional Problems of Personality Adjustment 
Different areas, which had been hypothetically assumed 
as probably the principal sources of problems of adolescents, 
have been found to be verified on objective grounds. Thus 
the data, when analysed and classified, show that in order of 
gravity, the chief problem of the adolescent is about social and 


emotional maladjustment. 


The main cause of such problems may be the tremendous 
development in the awareness of self at this stage. The adoles- 
cent is self conscious. There is a growth of self criticism in 
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him. These problems may be presenting real barrier to the 
youthful adjustment and the successful growing up. Here 
lies the duties of the adults—teacher. parents and others who 
may solve their personal problems by understanding the 
youngsters and their problems better. 


It may be suggested that systematic and well-planned 
efforts be made in school and family for the understanding of 
every child and suitable atmosphere be created for integrated 
development of his personality. 


More social problems arise due to the development of 
social awareness. The adolescents appreciate other people, 
realise their needs, rights and values of good community 
living. It is the time when they may be provided with a 
number of such opportunities which may enable them to do a 
service to others and to the community. But at the same 
time, their efforts need be appreciated. They want approval, 
appreciation and leadership. Sometimes they feel timid and 
shy. Schools may provide many kinds of social activities, such 
as dramas, debates, discussions, scouting, team games and 
outdoor activities. The reluctant and hesitant children may be 
helped and encouraged to show their own talent by participa- 
ting in such activities. 


Problems regarding sex are witnessed quite frequently in 
the sample taken up for study, the main cause of which 
appears to be that the children are not enlightened on this 
issue. The child wants to look strong, healthy, beautiful and 
smart. The sex development is not only under-estimated but 
over-looked both by parents and teachers. When ever the 
knowledge the child has about such problems is drawn from 
his surroundings and his friends, and is of inferjor quality and 
is incomplete in itself, then it is expected to do more harm 
than good. Children need enlightenment on such problems 
The home and school should find Opportunities to provide 
the same. 


Parental and Sibling Adjustment 

Next come the problems of adjustment in the famil 
and home environment. Adjustment with parents and siblin : 
is a quite serious concern of children. Parents should Be 
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that it has as much effect on the child in making his adjustment 
in the school. All that is done in school may be undone at 
home The attitude of parents towards children needs a 
cautious handling. Parents should give recognition to the rights 
and duties of the young children and give weightage to their 
criticism. Schools may make provision for parent-teacher 
meetings and parents’ day to enlighten the parents on such 
home and family matters which appear to be the cause of 
worry of the adolescents Use of leisure time for constructive 
activities is the responsibility of home. Adjustment of siblings 
without any feeling of rivalry is the pious duty of the parents. 
Children of the same family get different treatment from the 


parents. 


The following are some of the general situations found 
in homes :— 
1. Children do not get proper guidance for constructive 
play activity. 
Parent are either over-protective or over-neglective. 


3. Children do not get satisfactory answer to their ques- 
tions in order to satisfy their instinct of curiosity. 
Mothers have very limited knowledge to answer their 


questions. 
4, Very few homes are able to fulfil physical needs of the 
child satisfactorily. 
Children do not have a good company. 
6. Children while away their time in streets and wander- 
ing about here and there. : 
Parents are impatient in treating the child. 
Parents are unconscious of child’s emotional problems, 


a 
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Religious and Educationol Adjustment 

The data show that religious problems of adolescents 
stand lowest in order of gravity. Dogmatic instructions which 
the children generally get may not produce any conflict in 
primary school children; but it was expected that the same one 
very likely may develop conflicts in the emotional life of the 
adolescents, as their own growing notion may clash with the 
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traditional moral and religious concepts. This area was not to 
be explored exhaustively, but its impact in emotional and social 
adjustment was to be tested, hence there were a few questions 
in the Test and Inventory. This may be the reason that no 
marked maladjustment in this area could be detected. The 
same is the position in the area of educational adjustment. 
The only problems which have come to the notice of the 
investigator are how to use the leisure time for studies at home 
and for examinations. No feeling of aversion to school 
atmosphere or studies has been noted. Most of the students 
are quite aware of their future vocational plans and hope to 
prepare themselves for the same. 


The cause of school work difficulty appears to be the 
formation of wrong habits of study or no guidance at home. 
The examination system produces wrong habits of study and 
a fear for itself. One may infer from these results that there 
is an immediate need for improving the examination system 
and developing the right type of study habits among the 
children. 


The conclusions drawn from the results of Personality 
Traits Inventory are recorded below : 


1. Most of the students do not know what quality and 
quantity of work is within their Capacities to complete 
successfully. 


2. Adolescents have a tendency to be lazy and irrational 
in their ideas. Expression of something pre-th 


i $ 3 ought is not in 
their habits. They are unmindful of its conse 


quences, 


3. Devotion to duty is not in their habits. They lay 


more stress on qualities like intelligence than moral values 


4. Some of the adolescents are so weak and timid as to 
accept the authority of the superiors unquestioned. Others 
who want to be dominant try to revolt and 
these tendencies are the result of faulty beha 
to the children at home. 


retaliate. Both 
viour meted out 


of 
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5. Majority of the cases show a fear of persecution. 
They fear that somebody is always talking ill of them or feel- 
ing jealous. These paranoid tendencies show a lack of 


emotional adjustment. 


6. Lack of confidence in their ability and worry about 
their future success is a problem which troubles most of the 
adolescents. 

7. Quite a few students are easily irritable and can be 
hurt on flimsy matters. This shows a definite lack of emotional 
stability. 

8. Feeling of self-conciousness, shyness and introversion 
has been found in very few cases. 


From the conclusions drawn through the tools employed 
in the study, there seems a definite collaboration in the results 
got from the data collected through Sentence Completion Test 
and Personality Traits Inventory. 


Several broad conclusions also seem warranted on the 
basis of this study. The study indicates clearly the need for 
the whole concept of education to be broadened. There is a 
real need for better school programmes which will help all 
students to adjust more satisfactorily to life. The relationship 
of the students with their parents is not very satisfactory. 
They do not feel free to discuss their personal problems with 
their parents. The school does not give them any help in 
this direction. Discussion on problems of sex is a taboo. 
With the result the children are left without any guidance at 
the period of life when they need it most. Majority of the 
boys have no healthy habits of study and the fear of exami- 
nation is always present. The children have no opportunity 
for recreation at home or school. Itis no wonder that they 
have a large number of personality problems. 


Recomendations 
Inspite of the limited application of the study some 


recommendations, not of the nature of prescriptions, can be 
made based on the present findings. 
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1. Teachers should make use of psychological tools or 
learn more about the personal needs of students. Opportu- 
nity should be given to students to express their personal 
problems and a beginning must be made in counselling 


services. 


2. The schools should adapt the curricular offerings to 
meet the needs of students. 

3. Extra-curricular activities should be provided for in 
the schools. Everybody should get an opportunity to parti- 
cipate in the activities of his liking. Group activities should 
be encouraged to enable the boys learn social skills, thus 
helping in their social adjustment. 


4, Problems of sex should be discussed with the 
students, and a healthy attitude developed towards them. 
Opportunities must be found for boys and girls to work and 
learn together. 

5. A programme of short unit on study methods and 
‘tricks’ of taking tests may be taken experimentally to start 
with, to reduce the tension of examination and form good 
study habits. 


6. Schools should help the parents to understand the 
needs of adolescent boys through Parent-teacher Associations, 


7. Time must be found in the home-room ; class room 
or school assemblies to inculcate true spirit for moral values 


8. Parental care and affection is the most important 
factor to keep the emotional adjustment of the students, 
Lack of parental affection at home brings about Serious repur- 
cussions which take up the form of maladjustment to personal 
emotional and social problems. j 


9. Itisthe duty of the parents to work for healthy 
sibling relationship by giving equal treatment to ali) cake 
children in the family. 
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10. Schools and other community welfare agencies should 
start courses of mental hygiene for teachers and parents to 
prevent, protect and cure rising tendencies of emotional and 
social maladjustment to safeguard the mental health of the 
future leaders of the nation developing a well integrated 
personality. 


ll. As many types of activities as possible should be 
organized for the observation of different traits and the 
observation should spread over a long period. Every trait 
should be assessed under different conditions. 


12. The trait of emotional stability cannot be assessed 
by the teacher directly for every student. An excellent method 
of assessing it is through students themselves. For this 
purpose “Guess Who” technique can be profitably employed. 
This technique can be used for the assessment of other traits 
as well. It should be safeguarded that no such trait as involves 
high degree of personal prejudices can be hoped to be revealed 
correctly by this method. The whole experiment should be 
done in a sports-like manner but not in a non-serious way. 


13. The teacher should rate the students while sitting 
in the class concerned so that they may recall past experiences 
by seeing the students. The boys should not be made aware 
of this fact.. This will help understanding the individual 
problems. It seems better to obtain separate ratings from 
different teachers on the same traits. This helps the investi- 
gator in validating one set of ratings against the other and with 
the result of his owa test employed for personality assessment. 

14, Some suggestions for the authorities of training 
institutions are in place here. A thorough training as well as 
paractice should be given to pupil-teachers in personality 
observation and rating techniques. How the “halo-effect” 
works and how the ratings should be distributed should find a 
place in the syllabus. 

15. Above all, the investigator can make an excellant 
contribution of all the facilities provided and there is no 
such time-limit as for an examination or something else. 
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Suggestions to Parents and Teachers 

Though the investigator had not extended the purposes 
of his study for making suggestions, he has been tempted to 
lay down a few suggestions for the guidance of parents and 
teachers who are at times causes of their maladjustment. 
These suggestions are merely hypothetical and are not based 
on an investigation. 


These suggestions are roughly the same as the points 
elaborated under the recommendations proviously mentioned, 
hence there is no necessity of their repeatition. 


What is required by parents and teachers is a sympathe- 
tic attitude and a wide outlook towards the problems of young 
adolescents. Such grown up children will not only add to 
their own happiness, but add to the richness and growth of a 
nation and ultimately towards the happiness of the world. 
Then shall be the millenium for which we wait. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE EXTENT AND 
CAUSES OF WASTAGE AND STAGNATION 
IN PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE PLAIN 
DISTRICTS OF ASSAM 


D. Gocor 


Introduction 

In the words of Prof. Humayun Kabir, “A nation however 
rich in natural resources cannot prosper unless its human 
resources are properly developed. And such a development 
is essentially a function of education.” 


Thus primary education being the basis of all future edu- 
cation its importance in the life of a nation needs no emphasis. 
Since 1910 the national leaders, therefore, from all corners of 
the country had been raising the demand for provision of 
free universal education and ultimately were able to make it 
a directive provision in the Sovereign Democratic Constitution 
of India which provided for free compulsory elementary 
education for all children up to the age of 14, 


The provision of universal elementary education implies 
three phases : (1) provision of school within reasonable walking 
distance of each child’s home; (2) enrolment in school by 
every child at the minimum prescribed age; and (3) retention 
of every child until the completion of the prescribed course 
of studies. 

Since 1921 every earnest effort both by the people and, 
the Government has been made to extend the facilities of 
school provision as far as possible and especially in the post- 
independence period, after strenuous efforts in this direction 
and also as a result of the last two Five Year Plans several 
States have largely been able to meet this national demand. 


Similarly through concerted efforts including large-scale 
enrolment drives, propaganda programmes with cooperation 
of teachers and parents and other such measures, the second 
phase viz. enrolment of children in schools has also been 
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greatly improved. Thus if one studies the growth of primary 
education in the country during the last 40 years between 
1921 and 1961, one finds that there is an enormous increase 
in the number of schools, in the number of pupils in schools 
and the amount of expenditure incurred for this stage of 
education. But the growth of actual output from these 
schools has not kept pace with this growth of number of 
schools, number of pupils and the amount of expenditure 
incurred for them. The percentage of literacy in the country 
has not increased in the same proportion as the increase in 
number of schools, number of pupils and expenditure 
incurred, The potent cause for this sorry state of affairs is 
the failure of these schools to retain the number of pupils 
admitted till the completion of the prescribed course. It is 
seen that even if a village teacher succeeds in admitting a 
large number of pupils in the commencement of the school 
session, the number dwindles down from year to year and 
from class to class until what remains in the last class of the 
course is a very small fraction of those admitted 5 years 
previously. Further many of the pupils continue in the same 
class or longer in school than they should normally do. This 
not only makes the school unpopular but also uneconomic. 
The amount of money spent does not bring proportionate 
results and consequently there is an all-round wastage of time, 
money and human efforts. 


Hartog Committee in its report in 1929 first drew the 
x pointed attention to the wide spread prevalance in the system 
of elementry education of wastage and stagnation. By was- 
tage the Committee meant the premature withdrawal of 
children from school at any stage before the completion of the 
prescribed course of studies and stagnation was defined to 
mean the retention ofa child in a class for a period 


of more 
than one year. 


Since then very concerted efforts including penal pro- 
visions against defaulting parents have been made in different 
States to eliminate these two evils viz, wastage and stagnation 
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from this stage of education but no perceptible results have 
been achieved as yet. The reasons for this failure to check 
the incidence of these two evils, perhaps, is due to the lack 
of any national survey into the basic causes of wastage and 
stagnation and into the extent to which each cause operates. 
It is only on the basis of a scientific survey that a realistic 
programme of action can be devised. 


The Present Study 
The Government and the people of Assam have been 

making their concerted efforts to eliminate these two evils 

from the field of Primary Education in the State. The 

Compulsary Primary Education Act was passed as early as 

1947 and the Compulsory Attendance Law was enforced in 

specified areas with provision of extending its operation in other 

areas in successive years. Fourteen towns and 4407 villages in 
the State are now under the operation of Compulsory 

Attendance Law. But the position in these areas is no better 

than that in other areas where Compulsory Attendance Law is 

not in force. The incidence of wastage and stagnation is 
still very high. The present study is an attempt : 

(a) To determine the extent to which wastage and stagnation 
are present in primary education in the plain districts of 
Assam. 

(b) To locate the factors that are mainly responsible for these 
conditions. 

(c) To suggest measures to reduce the incidence and alleviate 
the gravity of the situation. 


Due to very limited time and scope of investigation the 
study was to be restrictsd to the plain Districts of the State 


only. 


The Procedure 


The earlier and the simplest method of measuring wastage 
was to assume that in any given year the enrolment in Class 
I—V would be equitably distributed, and to compare the 
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enrolments in all the classes with that of Class I, concluding 
that all diminutions from one class to another represented 
‘wastage’. But this method had obvious limitations, as for exam- 
ple, the Class II of a particular year had not yet been derived 
from Class I of the same year but from the Class I of the 
previous year, when the enrolment might have been much 
less. The same argument applies to the other classes also. 


Another method commonly used to follow a particular 
cohart. This is to say, instead of taking the enrolment of 
class I—V in the same year, a given cohart is selected at Class I 
level and followed up to Class V through five successive years. 
The measures of wastage obtained by this method are found 
to be less than those obtained by the Previous one. But here 
again the effect of stagnation are intermixed with those of 
wastage, since the enrolment in Class I does not consist wholly 
of fresh entrants, which is the assumption implicit in this 
method, but also includes pupils who are detained in the 
class from the previous year. The same is true of the enrol- 
ments in all the subsequent classes and hence the diminution 
from class to class does not really indicate a 
However, this method is still used sPeciall 
‘wastage’ in some States. 


ctual wastage. 
y in reporting 


A more scientific method seems to consist in selecting a 


cohort consisting of a group of children who are fresh entrants 
in Class I and following their careers through school until they 
even complete the Primary course five years 


after their 
admission or leave the school earlier. 


The number of children 
who leave the school before completing the prescribed course 


is therefore definitely determined, and the 

wastage is calculated from the proportion of dr 
initial cohort. In this study this third metho 
to measure the extent 


Percentage of 
‘op-outs to the 
d was adopted 
of wastage and Stagnation of the 
Primary stage of education in the plain districts of Assam. 
The research tool employed to gather data from different 
schools was a questionnaire. This was issued to the Head 
Teachers of different schools through the Deputy Inspectors 
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of Schools, who are sub-divisional educational officers incharge 
of Primary and Junior Basic Schools in their respective juris- 
dictions. The very sincere and helpful co-operation received 
from these officers as well as from the teachers had made this 
investigation possible despite the short period of time available 
for its completion. 


One thousand five hundred questionnaires were issued to 
different schools through the Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 
The Deputy Inspectors of Schools were instructed to collect 
the informations from schools randomly selected from different 
development Blocks areas in their respective jurisdictions. 
Very adequate and representative samples were received from 
four districts but only a few samples were received from the 
remaining three districts. However, as stated earlier, the 
general conditions — economic, social and natural—of all these 
districts, are similar and primary education throughout these 
plain Districts is uniform under the same central authority. 
As such the samples received from these four districts may 
be taken as sufficiently adequate and representative of these 
other areas also, out of approximately one thousand replies 
received from the different schools, those of 86 schools, 
comprising 916 forms, were found to be adequately completed 
and have been accepted as supplying the material for this 


investigation. 


The questionnaire was divided into three sections—A, 
BandC. Insection A information was requested regarding 
enrolment, the general condition of the school building and 
other general factors related to the school as a whole. Section 
B asked for relevant particulars regarding each of the pupils 
admitted in class A in 1956. Section C consisted of detailed 
questions regarding those pupils who gave up their studies 
from any class before the completion of the course. This 
section had to be filled in only in respect of those pupils who 
left school before passing the final examination of this stage 
in 1960-61. The questions asked were short and for the 
most part could be answered by deleting ‘yes’ or ‘no’ as the 


case might be. 
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The Scope of the Investigation 

The investigation was carried out with the group of 
children who were fresh entrants in school in 1956 and their 
career had been followed for the next 5 years till they comp- 
leted their prescribed course or left school earlier. A sample 
of 916 children admitted in 84 schools in different areas of 
these seven districts was collected and the career of these 
children was followed till the completion of the course in 
1960-61. The study reveals that out of these 916 new entrants 
in school in 1956, 248 only could duly complete the primary 
course 5 years after, while 387 were detained in different 
classes, 279 left school before completion of the course and 
2 died when in school. Thus expressed in percentages, stag- 
nation comes to 422 per cent, wastage 30.7 per cent and 
useful work (i e. successful completion of the course in due 
time) 27.1 per cent only. The following Table shows the 
percentages of wastage, stagnation and useful work in different 
types of school and among pupils coming from different 
economic groups. 


Taste I 
v 8 
on g os & 
Pupils in types of school £ = SE FIE 
and from different groups 8 g 5 i 3 8 
nm a qa oD 
as ds dss 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Total number of pupils in 84 schools 
(914) 30.7 422 271 
In schools with one teacher only 29.1 47.8 231 
In schools with more than one teacher 305 40.9 28.3 
In schools working under handicap 
such as poor building, want of 
materials, etc. 30.3 45.5 24.9 
In schools fairly well-provided 30.6 406 28.8 
In schools with trained teachers 28.4 40.7 30.9 
In schools with untrained and under 
qualified teachers 33.6 44.4 29 0 


Bo. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Among pupils coming from families 
with no literate members 34.8 42.6 22.6 
Among pupils coming from families 
with literate members 21.3 41.8 36.9 
Among pupils from families with 
monthly income below Rs. 30/- 42.2 40.5 17.3 


Among pupils from families with 

income of Rs. 30/- to Rs. 60/- p.m. 32.9 38.6 28.5 
Among pupils from families with 

monthly income between Rs. 61/- 

to Rs. 100/- 15.6 48.5 35.9 


Among pupils from families with : 
monthly income above Rs. 100/- 13.2 49.0 37.8 
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Causes of wastage 
The most important causes that lead to wastage as revealed 


by the study are as follows : 


1) 
2) 


3 


4 


= 
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General poverty of parents. 
Utilization of child labour on the family farm and for 
other domestic work such as tending cattle, fetching 
fodder, looking after young siblings to release their 
parents for cultivation, etc. 
Employment of children outside the family for earning 


to help their parents. 
Failure on the part of parents to provide text books 
and other educational equipments and clothes etc. 


Under-feeding.- 


Bad home conditions. 

General illiteracy of parents and other members of the 
family. 

Apathy and indifference of parents especially to send 
girls to school. 

Mobility of parents. 


10) 
11) 
12) 


13) 


14) 


15) 
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Irregular attendance in school leading to stagnation. 
Absence of school health service. 

Academic backwardness. 

Lack of adequately trained teachers especially in the 
single-teacher schools. 

Absence of individual attention, lack of adequate num- 
ber of staff, over crowding in lower classes, lack of 
adequate seating accommodation in school etc. 


Unsuitability of curriculum and stiff examination 
system. 


Causes of Stagnation 

The factors that are responsible for wastage are also 
variously responsible for causing stagnation, Major causes 
which contribute directly to stagnation are : 


1) Absence of individual attention in the first primary 
classes. 

2) Lack of properly trained teachers for teaching in infant 
classes. 

3) Unsuitable curriculum. 

4) Stiff formal examination system. 

5) Lack of activity programmes for small children and 
other attractive power of the school. 

Suggestions 


The following remedial measures are suggested to combat 
effectively against these two evils viz. stagnation and wastage 
at the primary stage. 


1) 
2) 


3) 


4) 


Provision of mid-day meal at school. 
Provision of free supply of textbooks, other necessary 
educational equipments and clothes to deserving pupils. 


Formation of parent-teacher associations or occassional 
participation of the community in school programmes, 
Provision of part-time education. 


a 


5) 


6) 
7) 
8) 


9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 


13) 
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Provision of social education and other propaganda 
programmes in rural areas. 
Improvement in material conditions of schools. 
Provision of properly trained teachers. 


Provision of regular medical examination and free 
medical treatment to deserving cases. 


Improvement of small one-teacher schools. 

Provision of frequent supervision and guidance. 

Proper check on bogus attendance. 

Revision of curriculum and the existing stiff examina- 
tion system to fit in the present condition. 

Provision of separate educational facilities for mentally 
and physically handicapped children, 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE CAUSES OF SLOW 
PROGRESS OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN ASSAM 


Evetyn N. SHULLAI 


Importance of Girls’ Education in the Indian National System 
of Education 

Education is the focal point of national life and its 
development. Education for all is, therefore, a necessity, The 
tendency in the past was to provide educational facilities to 
the boys only but the collosal task of nation building cannot ' 
be accomplished by her male population alone, the combined 
effort of both men and women is essential. 


The second primary need for educating girls is the reali- 
zation that education is the birth right of an individual for his 
or her own personal development in order to live a happy and 
useful life and also play an important and useful role in family 
as well as in society. 


Provision of universal education for the children of age 
group 6 to 14 has been envisaged in the Constitution. In order 
to reach this target, it is necessary to bridge the gap of dispa- 
rity in educational opportunities for boys and girls. One 
notices that in the higher age-groups this disparity increases, 
for there were three times as many boys receiving secondary 
education as there were girls. 


The fourth primary need for the education of girls is to 
meet the needs of the fast changing society. The socio- 
economic condition of the country is such that it necessitates 
the education of both parents. Due to economic pressure, it is 
necessary for both parents to work andin order to Pick a 
vocation, education is necessary. 


The above mentioned facts have been emphasised more 
and more in recent years. Planners and administrators both at 
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the Centre and in the States have been, and are trying to pro- 
mote girls’ education. The National Committee on Women’s 
Education was accordingly set up on the 19th May, 1958, by 
the Ministry of Education, Government of India to plan 
and to promote the education of women. 


Progress of Women’s Education in India after Independence 


The education of girls expanded considerably after 
independence. Adequate funds for the expansion of girls’ 
education at all stages have been provided in the Third Plan 
in the State sector. Most of the States have also provided funds 
for special programmes for girls as recommended by the 
National Council on Women’s Education. 


The progress of girls’ education in the States and Indian 
Territories is rather uneven. While some States like Kerala, 
Gujarat, Madras, and the Union Territories of Delhi and 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands are making appreciable progress, 
others particularly Jammu & Kashmir, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and the Indian Territory of North West Frontier 
Agency are comparatively lagging behind. Assam stands mid- 
way between the advanced and not so advanced States of 


- India. 


Progress of Girls’ Education in Assam 

Barring a few missionary efforts, girls’ education was 
practically neglected till about the end of the second decade of 
this century. With the introduction of Diarchy in 1921, 
education became a transferred subject and both the people 
and the Government began to take active interest in the 
education of girls. 


Various reports show a gradual development in the field 
of women education in the State from the time of the Diarchy 
up to 1947. 


To-day though there are seperate institutions for girls, 
co-education has been allowed in all stages. A second feature 
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in the girls’ education in the State of Assam is that a large 
number of girls receives instruction from men teachers right 
up to the high school stage. Girls’ education in the State of 
Assam is receiving the attention of the public as well as the 
officials. The State Minister of Education said on the 20th of 
January, 1964, in Assam, “Education of women of Assam is no 
longer a luxury but an imperative necessity even in the rural 
areas . 


Inspite of the attention and assistance by the Central as 
well asthe State Government to promote the education of 
girls in Assam the results shown are far from satisfactory. 


1. Illiteracy among the women is still very high. After 
a period of ten years, the increase in their literacy 
was only 7.0 per cent. 


2. A large number of girls did not receive formal 
schooling. 


3. A very significant number of girls enrolled dropped 
out before completing primary education. 


Assuniptions and Hypotheses 

There must be reasons for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs and the investigator is of the opinion that the following 
factors are responsible for it. 

1. Poverty of the people. 

2. Social and cultural factors, 

3. Geographical factors. 

4. Ignorance and indifference of the People. 

5. Traditional belief. 

6 


Lack of understanding between school, 
community. 


7. Administrative difficulties. 


parents and 


Cultural and Historical Development of Education in Assam 
In order to understand the present da 

tion of Assam, it is essential to look back t 

historical factors that influenced it. 


y educational posi- 
o its cultural and 


% 
g 


Q 


i) 


i 
r| 
{ 
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Assam is a land of hills and plains. It consists of seven 
plain Districts and four hill autonomous Districts. The four 
hill Districts are occupied almost entirely by the hill people: 
the Khasis, Jaintias, the Mikirs, Garos and Mizos. 


Besides the above, there are the tea-garden tribes who 
are recognised as backward classes. In view of the fact that 
Assam is the greatest tea-producing State of India, the number 
of tea-garden tribes is fairly big. 


The Brahmaputra River and its tributaries have cut the 
valley deep and formed impassable gorges in the hills. 
Innumerable physical barriers are thus created every few 


` miles. Communications are very poor and many areas parti- 


cularly areas in the hills are sparsely populated. 


People in Assam, both in the plains and hills have 
different traditions, customs and manners. Tribal families 
unlike others in Assam are nuclear and the joint family system 
is unknown. A woman occupies an important place in the 


tribal societies. 


The main religion of the people are three: Animism, 
Hinduism and Christianity. 


The physical features of Assam have contributed to the 
growth of multiplicity of languages inthe State. The 1961 
Census enumerated thirty three languages and dialects 
indigenous to the State and twenty other Indian languages 
spoken by people who have come to Assam from various parts 


of India. 


The main occupations of the people are agriculture, 


plantation, extraction of forest produce, hunting, fishing and 


trading. 


The first potent sources of educational and cultural 
jnfluences in the life of the people of Assam were the unique 


type of institutions called ‘‘Satras” and ‘‘Namghars” which 
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developed out of the Vaisnava movement initiated by Sanker- 
deva. The Satras declined as an educational force by the end 
of the 19th century. 


Modern education in Assam is comparatively of recent 
origin. The Gauhati University was established in 1948 and 
the academic control of higher education in the State was 
invested with the University since its inception. Secondary 


education is directly under the control of the Director of 
Public Instruction. 


For educational administration Assam is divided into six 
Circles : Lower Assam Circle, Central Assam Circle, Upper 
Assam Circle, North Assam Circle, Western Assam Circle 
and Southern Assam Circle. Each Circle has an Inspector of 


schools assisted by two assistant Inspectors and one assistant 
Inspectress of schools. 


In 1948, a State Primary Education Board, a statutory 
body was constituted. The administration of elementary 
education in the four autonomous hill districts was transferred 


to the direct control of the District Councils of different hill 
Districts from 1959. 


Thus the above mentioned cultural and history factors 
shaped the present educational set up-in Assam. 


The Purpose of the Study 
The study seeks to find out the following : 
(i) The existing facilities for girls education. 
(ii) The difficulties that stand on the way of progress. 


(iii) The suitable measures that can be adopted for the 


improvement and development of girls’ education in 
Assam. 


In view of the magnitude of the problem and meagre 
resources of the investigator in terms of time and means of 


%@ 
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gathering data, the present stud i 

pi y was restricted to the follow- 

(i) Girls’ education after post-independence period 
(ii) Finding the main causes : economic, social, cultural. 
geographical, traditional belief and lack of pr : 
understanding between schools, parents and Lae 
ü 

nity that hamper the progress of girls’ education 


(iii) Girls’ education includes O; i 
nl: i 
; ‘ ra a y primary, middle and 
(iv) State and State-aid Primary, middle and high school: 
S. 


(v) State and State aided schools in the six educati 

circles : Lower Assam Circle, Central Assam se 
Upper Assam Circle, North Assam Circle Sm z 
Assam Circle and Southern Assam Circle. oe 


The Procedure 
The present study is a normative survey type d 
questionnaire and interview techniques were used. It mole 
Soe > . s 
emi-historical type as it endeavours to trace the cultural a 
historical development of education in Assam. = 
Three types of questionnaire were prepared : 
(i) First one, for the Six Divisional Inspectors of 
Schools in Assam. Forty-one questions related to 


their own respective circle were asked. 


for the educationists and for people who 


(ii) Second one, 
din the education of girls. There were 


are intereste 
all together six questions. 

(iii) Third one, for girls studying in colleges and for 
those who had to have their studies without com: 
pleting. Altogether there were nine questions 


The Scope of the Study 
The number of questionnaires sent and received is 


presented below in the form of a table. 
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TABLE 1 


(Number of questionnaires sent and received) 


_—$—_——————— 


Group of people No. sent No. received 
Administrators 40 37 
Headmistress and lady teachers 30 29 
Parents 30 28 
Citizens of Assam 30 26 
College girls still reading in colleges 30 27 
College girls who had left 30 25 


Besides the above tool the investigator was fortunate 
enough to interview five prominent educationists of the State 
of Assam. 


The findings 


I. 


Eighty-nine percent of the people were of the 
opinion that parents like to send their daughters 
beyond the primary stage, eighty three percent 
stated that, on the average, parents do not like to 
send their daughters beyond the middle stage and 
eighty percent said that parents do not like to send 
their daughters to school beyond the high school 
stage. 


The main reasons preventing from sending their 
daughters to school are (a) the inability of parents 
to afford the cost, (b) schools’ inability to teach 
subjects which are of practical use to the girls, 


(c) unsatisfactory residential accommodation 


(d) necessity of girls’ help in working with parents 
and (e) parent’s inability of seeing the a 


dvantage 
of girls’ education. 3 


The first reason, for drop-outs in girls education 
as indicated is that family responsibilities evolve 


on girls at too early an age. The second main 


10, 
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reason is that the content of middle and secondary 
education is not considered suitable or useful for 
girls. The third reason is that education beyond 
a certain stage is not considered desirable for 
girls. 


The things which parents disapprove of most in 
primary schools are (a) crowded schools and inade- 
quate equipment ; in middle schools, unsatisfactory 
accommodation and lack of trained teachers; and 
in the high school, of lack of trained teachers and 
lack of amenities for girls in mixed schools. 


Co-education is not very much disapproved by 
parents. 


The respondent’s preferences for special subjects 
of girls are needlework, domestic farming and 
drawing in primary school; weaving, home craft 
and painting in the middle schools; and home 
science, business science and home nursing in 
high schools. 


Ninety-eight percent of the respondents were of 
the opinion that compulsory attendance should be 
enforced at the primary, middle and high school 
stages. 

The cent percent responses agreed that special 
propoganda should be undertaken regarding the 
need for educating girls. 


The first three preference of the respondents 
regarding the special propoganda are the celib- 
rations of women education day and week, and 


women rallies. 

All respondents were in favour of granting 
concessions such as free supply of books, slates, 
excrcise books and pencils; free transport, free 


school clothes and free mid-day meals. 


“U1, 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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All the respondents were in favour of granting 
scholarship to girls whose parents income is below 
Rs. 300 per month, and who have more than two 
children. 


Cent percent of the respondents stated that girls 
should be allowed to appear privately at all stages 
of education. 


Ninty-six percent of girls said that they left school 
for financial reasons. 


Fifty-five percent of the girls changed schools for 
unsatisfactory standard in school; thirty-five 
percent left because of the transfer order of parents; 
five percent left because of language difficulty, 
Three percent left because the attitudes of teachers 
were not encouraging ; and two percent left for 
the novelty of being in a new school. 


The first three factors which parents approve of in 
college and school are (i) high standard of discip- 
line, (ii) proficiency of staff and (iii) good repu- 
tation. 


Forty-four percent of the respondents’ mothers 
have qualifications below matriculation against 
twenty-two percent of the respondent's fathers, 
thirty percent of the mothers against sixteen per- 
cent of the fathers have no schooling what so 
ever, twenty-two percent of the mothers are 
matriculates against thirty percent of the fathers, 
four percent of the mothers are graduates against 
thirty-two percent of the fathers, 


Respondents mentioned four types of educational 
programmes for parents and their preferences 
were: (i) adult literacy class, (ii) recreational 
clubs, (iii) discussion groups of vocational nature 
and (iv) cultural programmes. 
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.18. Ninety-three percent of -the respondents “suggested 
parent teacher association às the chief means of 
establishing relationship between the school, 
family and community, followed by . participation 
of parents in cultural activities, use of libraries, 
parents to help in the teaching of crafts and enlisting 
the help of mothers to’ supply mid-day meal to 
children in school. å 


19. Eighty six precent of the respondents were in favour 
of granting free studentship to all girls in the State 
at all levels of schooling. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 

Central Government should take an active interest in the 
education of girls by granting financial aid to the States and 
by providing ideas for improvement of girls education. 


The State Government should make education for girls 
free and compulsory right up to the high school stage and 
intensive drive for enrolment. 


State Education Department should be properly organis- 
ed, Girls’ education cannot progress without wise advice, 
careful counsel and efficient control. It also should provide 
sufficient member of schools, suitable furniture, teaching 
aids, more hostels for girls, facilities for girls in mixed schools. 
Education shall be more closely related to the needs of the 
girls’ interest courses and State should grant sufficient scholar- 
ships to girls. 


Training colleges should allot certain seats to lady 
trainees irrespective of merits, they should also grant scholar- 
ships to them on one condition and that is the scholarship- 
holders are to work for three years in the rural areas. 


Schools must try to raise their standard of teaching, 
provide trained teachers, make their education closely related 
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to the needs of girls and society, maintain relationship 
with family and community, provide opportunities, for 
teachers to visit the homes of children, and for mothers 
to go to the school and see the activities of the school. 


The family and community must contribute generously 
towards the establistment of a “Foundation” for the edu- 
cation of girls. 


HOW FAR LOGICAL THINKING AS AN OBJECTIVE 
OF TEACHING MATHEMATICS IS ACHIEVED 
IN HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
DELHI CITY 


F. C. THapar 


Need for the Problem 
Citizenship which is an inescapable task of the school is 
a very exacting and challenging responsibility for which every 
citizen has to be carefully trained. An individual must develop 
all those intellectual, social and moral qualities, which make 
him an ideal citizen of a democracy. An individual must form 
his own independent judgement on all kinds of complicated 
social, economic and political issues and toa large extent 
decide his own course of action. He should have the disposi- 
tion and ability to use logical thinking in the analysis and solu- 
tion of problem situations. The secondary education which is 
an end of all formal education for the majority of the citizens 
must assume the responsibility of providing the necessary 
training for this purpose. The first requisite in this connection 
‘is to develop the capacity for clear and logical thinking anda 
receptivity to new ideas. Although all school subjects should 
promote, thinking habits but mathematics has always been 
thought of asa discipline most suited for the teaching of 
logical thinking. 
Given suitable past experience, children in grades IX to 

XI are fully mature to reason logically, work with abstract 
ideas and symbols. Many studies of Piaget, Peel and Bartlett 
which have been referred in the study by the investigator 
prove this beyond any doubt. The minimum essentials for the 
development of this quality are a receptive, observant, sensi- 
tive mind and awareness of the problem. Besides these there 
are on the negative side many qualities which block the growth 
of logical thinking. They can be mentioned as ignorance, 
intellectual laziness, vanity and self-conceit, 
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Although all school subjects should promote thinking 
habits, some are more suited for these tasks than some others. 
Mathematics, for example, has always been thought of asa 
discipline most suited for promotion of critical thinking and so 
would be languages. Mathematical thinking is structured and 
guided by axioms and postulates of the discipline and hence 
easier than critical thinking in social studies. The correct 
solution of a mathematical problem is arrived at only when the 
mind proceeds along a line of clear and logical thinking. To 
solve a geometrical rider, for example, one has to interpret the 
words by a diagram, recollect and choose the relevant geome- 
trical facts, arrange them and apply them to the Problem in 
hand. Ifthe mode of thinking or reasoning is haphazard, the 
solution will never be achieved. Thus a system of thought, 
coherent and logical is built up by studying mathematics. The 
study of mathematics gives plenty of opportunity for learning 
discipline. However interesting mathematics may be, before 
serious problem can be tackled, a child has to develop a great 
manipulative skill. This constant drill is Not very attractive by 
itself, though it is a means for an interesting end. Thus con- 
centration, attention and willingness to work are demanded 
from the child toa certain extent. Thus we can say that the 
justification of the existence of mathematics in higher second- 
ary school courses is partly in its Potentiality of training for 
logical thinking. 


The Problem 

The present study is an attempt to c 
mathematics testing logical thinking as an o 
mathematics, covering the course of cla 
secondary schools of Delhi city. 


Onstruct a test in 
bjective of teaching 
ss X of the higher 


There are five steps which the individual follows in an 
problem where logical thinking is done. One a ne 
conscious of the fact that he or she is f é i e 

ollowi s 
cedure : ng this pro 

To recognise that a problem exists, 

To analyse the problem. 
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To select the data which apply and to master the facts. 

To think through the solution, organising the data 
logically. 

To judge the validity of your conclusions. 


Mathematics is a vast field. It is not possible for the 
investigator with limited time and resources in his hand to 
construct a test measuring logical thinking in all aspects and 
branches of mathematics with a large number of items, so only 
geometry and arithmatic portions were included in the test. 
Algebra was excluded from the test because it involves to a 
large extent mechanical application of formulae. The study 
was made specific by delimiting it keeping in view the follow- 
ing points : 

1. The test was restricted to only 200 Xth class students 
of higher mathematics of commerce group. 


2. It was only confined to 8 higher secondary schools of 
boys of Delhi city. 
3. Rural schools of Delhi State were excluded. 


4, Only government and aided schools were included 
in the study. Class IX was not taken up because they would 
have read mathematics for about six months only till the time 
the test was administered and might not have familiarised 
themselves with mathematical concepts and terms. 


5. The examination of class X is a local one and hence 
this test can easily be utilised. 


Planning of the Test 
In planning this test, consideration was given to the 


nature of the objective to be measured, the purpose it is to 
serve and the condition under which it is to be used. Only 
multiple choice and true and untrue items were included in 
the test. The test was critically revised and evaluated by the 
guide and experts, before it was cyclostyled. Since the purpose 
of the test was not to go in far standardisation and items 
analysis procedure, so the number of items used were not 
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large. The test was written in English language and it repre- 
sented the entire syllabus of class X, covered till December, 
1963. The test was divided into three sections and the items 
were arranged in order of difficulty. A stratified sample was 
selected and the ratio of Government and aided schools where 
the test was to be administered was fixed as 5:3. The test 
was administered personally by the Investigator in 8 different 
schools of boys of Delhi City under ideal conditions. After 
scoring the items according to the principles laid down in the 
report the items difficulty of each item, was calculated with 
the help of correction formula as specified in the report. It 
was decided that all items answered by 20% or more children 
but not more than 80% should be considered suitable for 
inclusion in the final form. After rejecting 16 items on the 
basis of their difficulty values a final form of 34 items was 
prepared and the items were arranged according to their 
difficulty values in each section. 


Taste I 


Distribution of Items of the Final Form According to 
Type and Syllabus, 5 


Syllabus Multiple- True or Total 
choice untrue No. 
Angles 5 1 6 
Parallel lines 1 — it 
Triangles l 2 3 
Circles 6 = 6 
Quadrilateral 1 1 2 
Area 2 = 2 
Congruency — 1 1 
Pythogorus 1 —- 1 
Arithmatic 7 = 7 
Square 3 = 3 
Parallelogram = 2 2 


Grand Total 34 


i 
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The distribution according to diffculty value are given 
below : 


Taste Il 
Difficulty value Frequency 

70% —79%, 3 
60%—69% 6 
50%—59% 7 
40% —49% 9 
30%—39% 4 
20%-—29%, 5 

Total 34 


Statistical analysis of data was found out by applying 
S. D., Mean, Reliability of Mean and S. D. Skewness, and 
Curtosis, etc. The items of the test were combined areawise 
e.g. properties of parrallel lines or triangles to see if there 
are any areas in which children are particularly weak. The 
standard errors of differences of means of all the schools along 
with their critical ratios were calculated in order to find out 
the significance of difference between Means. The means of 
test on logical thinking and those of school tests except those 
of school No. 2 and 7 differ quite significantly as shown in the 
report. Correlations between test scores and school marks of 
first two schools show that there is not much correspondence 
between the test scores and the school tests and they, in fact, 
seem to test different objectives of mathematics. The reliabi- 
lity of the test was found out by the application of Kudar- 
Richardson formula and it came out to be .84. The content 


validity of the test was established. 


Findings p Sur. A) 
1. The test reveals that logical thinking as an objective 


of teaching mathematics in the schools of Delhi City is not 
achieved to the same extent as one would wish it to be. There 
is a significant difference between the means of our test and 
those of school marks in respect of almost all the schools 
except schools No. 2 and7, where there is no significant 
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difference. Correlations found between the test scores and the 
school marks in respect of first two schools are also too low. 
It can be said that there is not much correspondence between 
the test scores and the school tests. 


2. A number of situations were provided in the test to 
ascertain whether the students can analyse the various prob- 
lems and tackle them logically, the results appear to show 
that in certain cases the students have been able to solve the 
problems by reasoning logically. 

3. Some questions especially on polygons and similar 
triangles were treated by the students in a mechanical way. 
Some of them displayed their utter ignorance regarding the 
properties of polygon and similar triangles. 


4, The students showed lack of understanding in the 
fundamental properties of triangles even if they did well on 
the problems connected with angles. 


5. In parallel lines all the properties and angular rela- 
tions seemed to be clear to the group whereas the grasp of the 
term transversal and the sum of the two angles enclosed by the 
bisectors of the angles of the parallel lines out by a transversal 
was found to be poor. 

6. The concept of cyclic quadrilateral was not clear to 
the students. The students have not been able to grasp the 
fundamental difference between a cyclic quadrilateral anda 
quadrilateral. 

7. The Pythagoras theorem and its applications was 
quite known to the children and they had been able to apply 
its knowledge in practical situations. 

8. The properties of circle are not very clear to majority 
of students. They have not been able to reason out whether 
the angles in the same segments are equal or unequal. Even 
the concept of right bisector of the chord ofa circle has not 
been grasped by them. 

9. Even in dealing with questions involving computa- 
tional skill, the students have shown ignorance of decimal 
fraction and percentage to a great extent. 


or 
=I 


Limitations of the Test 
It is not possible, within a short period, to make the test 
perfectly flawless. Hence the test has many limitations. 


1. It was not possible to administer the test toa large 
number of boys in a large number of schools due to lack of 
time and resources. 


2. Moreover some of the items have elicited a low per- 
centage of responses from the pupils. It might be due to the 
poor construction and presentation of items. For instance, it 
is quite clear that Item No. 42 would have been answered 
correctly by a good number of pupils, if its figure was not 
presented. Similarly Item 48 might have been answered 
correctly by a number of pupils, if it were structured 


differently. 


The investigator is of the opinion that some items can 
have certain flaws and the same can be improved upon by 
those who are inclined to take up further work in this field. 


Suggestions $Y 
1. If we want to achieve the objectives of teaching 


mathematics in schools we shall have to overhaul our methods 
of teaching and the research workers can contribute much to 
make them acceptable to the class room teachers. Our tradi- 
tional methods of teaching are based on giving out factual 
knowledge in a mechanical way- The relative values of various 
methods of teaching mathematics viz. lecture, demonstrative, 
heuristic, analytical or synthetic, may be determined by de- 
signing experimental and control groups. Attempt may be 
made even to evolve new methods. 

2, This project may encourage teachers to frame a 
items for their class use. During the 
umber of such items will come to the 
notice of the teacher and it is wise to collect such items for 
future use. In this way the teacher will not only bea con- 
sumer of research but a producer as well. „The very idea of 
trying an experiment should be stimulating toan average 


number of similar test 
course of teaching a n 
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teacher. The students will also rise to the occasion. They 
will welcome such tests. They will modify their methods of 
learning. Rote memorization will not sap their mental energy, 
originality and independent and logical thinking will be 
fostered and the problem of examination will be solved 
to a great extent. 


3. The teachers of mathematics shall have to orientate 
their minds towards the teaching of mathematics. Their 
approach must undergo a drastic change if they do not want 
the teaching of mathematics to degenerate into a mechanical 
drilling. The objectives of teaching mathematics need to be 
clearly formulated for determining what to teach and what to 
test. This objective oriented approach to teaching and testing 
has been distinguished from the present system of teaching 
and testing by a new term “Evaluation”. This approach’ 
establishes a close relationship between objectives of teaching, 
learning experiences and evaluation. 


4, In order to develop the logical reasoning power of the 
pupils, they should be trained not to make any hasty statement 
which is apparent from the geometrical figure without assign- 
ing any reason for the statement used. The students’ minds 
should be developed and trained in sucha manner that they 
should have knowledge about all the possible approaches or 
methods of solving the problems. They should be trained to - 
analyse the situation and synthesise the facts. The children 
should be encouraged to solve riders themselves and not 
depend upon their teachers for the solution of every new 
problem. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AN ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN 
GENERAL SCIENCE FOR VIItx CLASS STUDENTS 
OF TRIPURA SCHOOLS 


G. M. Dutra 


Importance of the Problem 

With the advent of industrial civilisation more emphasis is 
now being laid on the teaching of science at all levels of 
education in every country. With the tempo of industriali- 
sation in our country, too, science education has received 
greater attention than ever before. 


Any successful method of teaching is directly related to 
the method of evaluation of that subject. The evaluation 
programme has a great influence on teaching. Itis an aid to 
teacher to improve his teaching method. In this connection 
Gerbrich writes that the teachers and pupils cannot make 
-good progress without frequently checking to see how they 
were coming along, to see how the pupils’ skills are developing, 
to see whether they have acquired essential knowledge and 
. how effectively they can apply this knowledge. 


The present system of evaluation has been criticised by 

many Commissions and Committees and it is also mentioned 

` jn the reports of various Commissions that the objective type 

tests will be a better evaluation device. The construction of 
objective type test is, therefore, emphasised in this report. 


(i) For teachers: The main purpose of this study is to 
provide the teachers with a teaching aid that can be used for 
assessing how far the students have developed understanding 
of the fundamental principles of General Science of class VIII. 


ii) For Counselling and guidance: For any successful 
counselling and guidance programme the correct knowledge 
of students’ achievement is required. From this test a general 
estimation of students’ achievement in General Science can be 
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made. In selecting students for science stream in higher 
secondary schools, the result of this test can be used. 


iii) For administrators: When the test will be standar- 
dised it will help the school authority to compare the result 
of his school with that of any other school. 


A. Planning of the Test 


Planning is the most essential activity in- the construction 
of test. 


Test planning encompasses all of the many and varied 
operations that go into producing a test. 


First of all objectives of teaching General Science were 
sscrutinised. It was found that the most important objectives 
of teaching Generol Science were : 


i) ability to recall important information ; 
ii) ability to interpret different phenomena; and 
iii) comprehension of the subject matter 


In constructing test items the above objectives along with 
“other behavioural objectives were given due consideration. 
After proper scrutiny of the objectives, curriculum ‘was also 

' scrutinised. “Syllabus of General Science of class VIII of 


Tripura schools was checked against the content of several - f 


approved textbooks on the subjects. In the scrutiny of text- 
books, it was found that in the most of the textbooks 45% of 
the pages was covered by Physics, 35% by Chemistry and 25% 


by Biology., In the construction of items also appropriate: 


weightage was given to different subjects. 


For the pre-tryout form, 125 items were constructed and 
for tryout 86 items were kept. Items constructed were of the 
following varieties : ` 


i) recall type 

ii) true-false type 
iii) multiple choice type 
iv) matching type 


o È 
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The proportion of item in different types is given below: 


i) recall type ste 25.4% 
ii) alternate response (true-false) = 23.3% 
iii) multiple choice type ae 44.3% 
iv) matching type -= TEJA 


The items were arranged in order of difficulty as far. as 
possible. The recall type was given first and it was followed 
by true-false and then multiple choice type was giyen. -The 
matching type of items which comprises chemical ‘equation 
were kept at the end of the questionnaire. 


Individually multiple choice items rank high in the test.. 
It was emphasised, because this type of i items gives, less scope 
for guessing and chance correction. 


Administration : The test was administered in four schools 
of Tripura. In selecting the schools it was seen that the 
schools represent the population for which the test was 
prepared. 


Timing of the test : 

While administering the test the students were asked not 
es letoo fast or too slow in answering the questions. Time 
taken By each student in completing the test was recorded. 

~The average time was taken as the time required for the test. 


Item Analysis , 


After the administration of the tests each Paper was 
evaluated Then item analysis was carried out. i 


In the item analysis difficulty value and discriminating 
coefficient for each item were found out. 


Difficulty value was found out with the help of the follow- 
ing formula : 
RoE ANA 
Pr = 100 k=l . 
Nrt-NrRr 
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Where Pr=the percentage of correct responses in the entire 
7 sample adjusted for chance success and ommis- 
sions caused by not reaching the item in time 
limit. 
Rr=the number of examinees in the entire sample 
who answer the item correctly. 
Wr=the number of examinees in the entire sample who 
answer the item incorrectly. 
Kı=the number of choices in the item. 
Nr=the number of examinees in the entire sample. 
Nrt=the number of examinees who do not answer the 
item in time limit. 


The above formula was used for true-false and multiple 
response items. In case of recall type correction formula was 
not used. In case of matching type the following formula was 
used to find out the difficulty value : 


Wr 
ene ae ae Lei 
NT—NRT 
Where Ks=the number of terms in each series in matching 


exercise. 


The items having difficulty value lower than 20% 
above 80% were rejected. 


and 


The discriminating coefficient was found out. 
with the help of following formula : 


It was done 


U=L 

N/3 

Where U =No. of given right answers in 33% upper group 
L =No. of given right answers in 33% lower group 
N=No. of students who took the test= 240 


Discriminating value = 


The items having discriminating coefficient below 20 and 
above .80 were rejected. 
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After rejecting the items with the help of above procedures 
the final form consisted of 61 items. 


Timing of the final form 

Time taken for the tryout of the 86 items was 55 minutes 
So after eliminating 25 items from the original form, 61 ‘tenis 
were left for the final form. Time kept for these 61 items 
was 45 minutes which is quite proportional to the time taken 
for the original form. 


B. Statistical Analysis of Data 

a) Distribution 

The scores of 240 students were calculated from the 
original score after deducting score on the rejected items. 
The scorest ranged from 10 to 74. The frequency distribution 
of the scores while arranged in graph gives nearly a symmetri- 
cal distribution. 


The mean, median, standard deviation, skewness, kurtosis 
and percentile norms were found out from the frequency 
distribution table. The important statistics of the test scores 


were as follows : 


1. Mean = 44.68 

2. SDM = 67 

3. Median = 45.27 

4. Mode = 46.45 

5. Standard deviation = 10.45 

6. Standard error of 

standard deviation = 47 

7. Skewness = —.168 

8. Standard error of skewness= 90 

9. The critical ratio = _-168—0 __ 

-90 

10. Kurtosis = 269 
11. S.E. of Kurtosis = .018 
12. CR. = Bip 
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Reliability of the test 

The reliability of test was found out by split-half method. 
Formula used for that was Spearman-Brown formula. The 
reliability seems to be quite high for the test. 


Validity of the test 

The validity of the test was found from the correlation of 
the school marks with that of test marks. Spearman’s rank- 
difference method was used to find out this coefficient of 
validity which ranged from .44 to .62. 


This low validity was due to the unreliable school marks. 


Test norms 


Provisional percentile norm for the test was as follows : 
Pe 767-55 


Pro = 53.65 
Pros = 53.18 
Pro = 50.7 

Peo = 47.95 
Pso = 45.27 
Pao = 42.37 
Poo = 39.35 
Pao = 35.95 
Pro = 30.60 


C. Findings and Inferences 
a) Reliability of the test: The coefficient of reliability of 
the test was .92. This reliability is fairly high. 
b 


Validity of the test: The opinion of the teachers and 
the students who appeared at the test lend support to 
the curricular validity of the test. 
The Validity Coefficient between school marks and the 
test marks ranged from .44 to .62, 


c 


~ 


The utility of the test in classroom teaching: This test 
can be gainfully utilised in classroom teaching. It will 
give a fairly good knowledge of pupils’ achievement 
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level which will help classroom teachers in moulding 
his lesson to suit the achievement level of pupils. 


d) Its utility for guidance and counselling: This test will 
help in guidance and counselling pupils. Students who 
at the end of the delta class seek entry into the science 
stream may be tested with this test and their test scores 
on this test can be good estimate of their suitability as 
science students. 


D. General Recommendations 

The teaching of science in our schools need a great 
improvement. This end of teaching science can be achieved if 
there is objective evaluation of teaching itself. Teaching can 
be best evaluated with the help of objective test. So teachers 
in secondary schools should take much care in this regard. 


The teachers should know the aims and objectives of 
teaching science. More understanding of these aims will help 
much in developing better approach to science teaching. 


The teachers should start constructing test of objective 


type keeping in view the aims and objectives of the subjects 


taught. 


‘THE STUDY AND COMPARISON OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE HEADMASTERS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRIVATE HIGHER 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN WEST BENGAL’ 


G. SAMANTH 


Importance of the Study 

The chief objective of educational administration is to 
create congenial conditions through which the fundamental 
objectives of educational process may be more fully and effi- 
ciently realised. In the development of this view the teacher 
emerges as the most important agent, with the administrator 
in the position of ministering to his needs and thus increasing 
the general efficiency of the teaching process. 


With the change of the political system in the country, the 
old traditional values are succumbing and the new socio- 
economic conditions are giving rise to new values. The 
present trend of Higher Secondary or Multipurpose schools is 
a leap in the right direction but new complications have crop- 
ped up which must be faced courageously and solved co- 
operatively by the administrators, headmasters and the public. 
With the converting of the old High schools into Higher 
Secondary or Multipurpose schools, the headmasters are to 
face a lot of problems like the dearth of qualified teachers, 
lack of accommodation, well equipped laboratory, library, and 
other accessories, on the solution of which depends the success 
of the scheme. The headmasters of the private schools are to 
face a great problem of proper finance. Forced with so many 
problems and working under miserable conditions, and yet 
trying to build the foundation of the nation, the headmaster 
needs all sympathy and consideration not only by the authorities 
but also by the public. His endeavour to do constructive work 
can be successful only when his problems are understood 
efforts appreciated and the difficulties removed. So the study 
on the problems has been conducted. 
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In West Bengal, the Government schools are a very limited 
few and the majority are the private schools. But the prob- 
lems as faced by the headmasters of both these types of school 
are somewhat different. In certain respects there are common 
problems but in others there are differences. So a compara- 
tive study has been undertaken by the investigator. 


The problems of the Headmasters were studied under the 
following heads : 


_ 


Headmaster and his personal problems, 
School building and equipment. 
Play ground and physical activities. 
Management. 

Finances. 

Recruitment of teachers. 
Headmaster’s relation with staff. 
School Office. 

Inspectorate. 

Examination. 

11. Students. 

12. Parent teacher relationship. 

13. General. 


Mep 


Sou RAUS GA 


= 
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The Procedure 
The normative survey method has been employed for the 
purpose of this report and the necessary informations have 


been collected by means of a questionnaire. The final ques- 
tionnaire was prepared on those points mentioned above. 


102 questionnaires were sent to the private schools of the 
one hundred and two different Districts in West Bengal of 
which 36 responses have been received by the investigator. 


Thiry questionnaires were sent to the different Government 
higher secondary schools of the different 16 Districts in West 
Bengal, of which 8 responses have been received. In selecting 
schools for sending questionnaire, the technique of random 
sampling was followed. According to the number of schools 
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in each District, quota was decided by the investigator quite 
proportionately. 


The Findings 

l. The average experience of headmasters of private 
schools is 14 years and that of the headmasters of Government 
schools is 8 years. 


2, In private schools 75% of the headmasters are duly 
qualified but in Government schools it is only 50%. 


3. Headmasters of 29 private schools supervise 9 lessons a 
week and 7 headmasters do not find any time to supervise the 
lessons at all. In Government schools, the headmasters super- 
vise 7 lessons a week and 3 headmasters do not find any time 
to supervise. 


4, Average tenure of service in Private sehools is 10 years 
and in Government schools it is 8 years. 


5. 61% of the private schools have inadequate building 
accommodation. But only 25% of the Government schools 
have inadequate building accommodation. 


6. 875% of the Government schools are properly furnish- 
ed but it is 64% in the case of private schools, 


7. 87.5% of the Government schools have got wale 
equipped library but 58% of the private schools only have got 
the same. 

8. There is a trained physical instructor in each of the 
Government schools but it is 72% in the case of private 
schools. 


9. In 28% of the private schools, there is the interference 
by the secretary, in 19% schools, headmasters have got ne 
opportunity to express their opinion and in 53% 


A f of schools, 
headmasters have good relationship with the Comm 


ittee, 

10. Government schools are financed by the Government 
But only 19% of the private schools receive grant-in-aid from 
the Board regularly. 
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11. Government schools pay salary to their teachers on 
the very first day of the month. 
But 52% of the private schools pay salary to their teachers 
in the first week of the month, 6% in the 3rd week, 14% after 
the expiry of the month and 28% after a few months. 


12. Headmasters are members of the Selection Committee 
in private schools and they, therefore, exercise power in the 
appointment of teachers but in Government schools the 
headmasters have got no say on it. 

13. The percentage of trained teachers in Government 
schools is 56% and in private schools it is 45.75%. 

14, 94% of the private schools and 60% of the Govern- 
ment schools feel the dearth of qualified teachers. 


15. Majority of the headmasters of both the private and 
the Government schools mention that inadequate salary, 
inadequate basic qualification, inadequate professional training 
and appointment of unsuitable persons are the main causes for 
inefficiency of work on the part of the teachers. 

16. Reaction towards supervision of lessons by the head- 
masters is favourable in 53% of the private schools and 
75% in Government schools. 

A 17. In all the private and the Government schools, the 
headmasters are required to help in office work. 


18. Government schools are generally inspected once a 
year but 19% of the private schools are inspected after 4 to 6 
years and ! % after 7 to 9 years and the rest 72%, after 1 to 3 
years. 

19. Common forms of indiscipline are irregularity in 


home work, irregular attendance, truancy and classroom indis- 
cipline. The chief factors are the poor personality of teachers 


and their lack of interest in profession. The teachers do not 
check the home work regularly. 


20. 31% of the private schools and 25% of the Govern- 
ment schools have introduced Parent-Teacher Association. 
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Suggestions and Recommendations : 

1. Special in-service training in educational administration 
and supervision should be provided for permanent head- 
masters, and the same may be made a condition for appoint- 
ment as headmaster. 


2. Disparity in the scale of pay between the headmasters 
of private and Government schools be removed. 


3. In both the private and the Government schools, head- 


masters should be given more power in appointing teachers. -~ 


Finance and disciplinary measures to be taken against indiscip- 
lined teachers and students. 


4, Liberal grants be given to the private schools uncondi- 
tionally for adequate accommodations and equipments. Rules 
for purchasing materials be liberalised. $ 


5. Adequate grant should be given to both the private 
and the Government schools for adequate library and separate 
reading-room facilities, 


6. Every school whether private or Government must 
have a trained Physical Instructor on the staff. 


7. The schools should also make adequate arrangement of - - 


games and physical activities outside the school hours. 


8. Like Government schools, the headmasters should be 
made the Secretary in all the private schools and the Com- 
mittee of management in private schools should consist, of 4 or 
5 members, all nominated by the Government. 


9. All the financial responsibilities of the private schools 
be undertaken by the Government or grant-in-aid should be 
paid to the schools directly by the Governnent without having 
any intermediary, at the beginning of the year in advance. 


10, In Government schools, headmasters should be a 
member of the Selection Committee. 


11. More trained teachers be appointed in all the schools 


12. Scale of pay of teachers be improved. 
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13. Frequent staff meetings be held and headmasters 
should be democratic in deciding school policies and be 
human in dealing with teachers. 


14. It is absolutely essential to create for each school the 
post of a full fledged Accountant. Over and above, there 
must be a school clerk, to make him responsible for the 
maintenance of accounts and for handling cash. 


15. Inspection should be frequent at least twice a year 
and the inspector should stay at least two days in every school. 

16. Smaller Inspection circles should be created. 

17. Administration and supervision be separated. 

18. System of internal assessment be introduced in Higher 
Secondary Examination. 

19. Objective type tests should also be set along with 
essay type of tests. 


20. Personal contact of the teachers with the students be 
encouraged by increasing the number of teachers. New posts 
be sanctioned where they are need. 


21. Every school should form a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and every school should observe ‘Guardians’ Day” at 
least once a year. 


Dept. of Extension 


SERVICE. 
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AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS OF PRINCIPALS OF 
GOVERNMENT BOYS HIGHER SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN 
DELHI 
H. R. Anuja 


The Problem i 
A democratic approach to Indian system of life and educa- 


tion has brought new impacts on school. The role of school 
has changed from that of imparting education in 3 R’s to 
that of developing wholesome personalities who are to be 
loyal, honourable, useful and healthy citizens capable of shar- 
ing the responsibilities of rebuilding a great nation. The school 
of toady must organize a huge variety of activities and ser- 
vices both within its boundary and in the community to 
achieve these new objectives. 


The democratic organisation of these multifarious acti- 
vities has posed many a new perplexing problems for the 
administrators of these schools. The administration of a 
higher secondary school today is a sharply different activity 
from that involved in the administration of a high school of 
the recent past. The principal, as the leader of the school 
has to perform multifarious functions both within the school 
and in the community. There is a surprising array of de- 
mands on the time, energy and ingenuity of a school principal 
and his role is rather difficult and challenging. 


In Delhi, the extension and expansion of educational faci- 
lities has necessiated the opening of new schools and up- 
grading of high and middle schools to that of higher second- 
ary schools. There has been a huge increase in the number 
of double-shift schools and over-crowded class-rooms. These 
developments have created numerous problems for the admi- 
nistrators, especially when the provision of buildings, play- 
grounds, staff, teaching aids, apparatuses and other necesite 
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have not kept pace with the extension. Besides, the Principal 
is sometimes perplexed with the problems of scheduling, 
financing, appraisal and discipline. Such activities usually 
consume most of his time and energy, leaving very little or no 
time at his disposal to play a constructive role for improve- 
ment of the educational standards. 


The nature of demands made on the secondary schools 
and the consequent change in the nature of duties and prob- 
lems of a Principal as stated earlier emphasise democratisation 
of school organisation and administration. 


Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of the investigation is : 

1, to pool together the problems, feeling and experiences 
of Principals of Government Higher Secondary Schools 
in Delhi in order to identify major difficulties that they 
have to face in the efficient discharge of their duties ; 


2. to make it easy to develop a comprehensive understand- 
ing and clear perspective of numerous demands made on 
a modern Principal of a Higher Secondary School so as 
to develop a broader professional outlook ; 


3. toenable to comprehend and appraise correctly the 
administrative problems of a Principal by all those con- 
cerned with education ; and 


4, to suggest ways and means to eradicate the causes that 
give rise to these problems ; 


Scope of the Study : 

The study is based on 94 Government boys higher second- 
ary schools in Delhi. A questionnaire consisting of 56 
questions was sent to the Principals of these 94 schools and a 
return of 64 questionnaires was acknowledged. Further 20 
Principals were interviewed in person. Analysis of the data 
was done under the following heads : 

(a) principal 
(b) buildings and equipment 
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(c) student and activities 

(d) staff requirements and relations 

(e) inspectorate 

(f) parent-teacher relationship 

(g) problems suggested by principals, and 
(h) suggestions offered by the principals. 


The Findings 


Some of the important findings based on the analysis and 


interpretation of data pertaining to this study are : 


1, 


During the last five years the average stay of a Principal 
in a school has been 2.6 years. 


The clerical work consumes more than half the time of 


a Principal, whereas the supervising of teaching work gets. 


the second place ; teaching the classes, a third place ; 
and supervision of games and sports comes fourth. 
Forty-three per cent of the schools under investigation 
are located in educationally unsuitable surroundings for 
research as : 

heavy traffic noise, nearness to unhygienic surroundings, 
public lavatories and milk diaries nearness to cinema 
and location within public parks. 


In 75.5 per cent of the schools the buildings are inade- 
quate for the present needs. 

Thirty-six per cent of the schools do not have adequate 
water arrangements ; 40 per cent of the schools have 
inadequate lighting arrangements. 


The average number of students per school is 740 rang- 
ing between 255 to 1304. But none of the schools have 
a separate common room for the students. 


Out of the 64 schools, 49 schools do not have adequate 
space for play-grounds. 


In 61 schools they have employed a part-time qualified 
doctor and all the 64 schools maintain regular first-aid 
dispensaries. At an average 48 students per school per 
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week utilise these facilities. But in none of the schools 
free milk or lunch is supplied to the students, i 
There is no general shortage of teachers in all the 64 
schools except for slight shortage of science teachers. 
None of the Principals have official residence in the 
school premises. At an average the principal resides at 
adistance of 5.3 kilometers from school and spends 
1,30 hours daily to and from his school. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the present investigation many recom- 


mendations are made. Some of the important recommenda- 
tions and suggestions are as follows : 


L 
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a 


The minimum tenure of a Principal in one school should 
be five years and his duties, powers and responsibilities 
should be explicitly defined through an education code. 


He should be provided with a Vice-principal to look 
after the administrative and clerical work of the school. 


The Principal’s post should be made non-vacational. 


The Principal shculd have full discretion to incur ex- 
penditure from the boys’ fund for the general benefit of 
the students and no rules be prescribed by the higher 
authorities in this regard. 

Schools should be located in educationally suitable sur- 
roundings with adequate arrangements for the repair 
and up-keep, with adequate provision for play-grounds 
and open space, arrangement for regular water supply 
and adequate supply of school furniture and apparatuses. 
Opportunities for participation in games and sports 
jn democratic living and student clubs should be made 
for each and every student. 

School magazine should be encouraged and special 
grants be given for this purpose. i 

Students’ common rooms be provided in each school. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


16. 
16. 


17. 
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Transfers and placements of teachers and other staff 
should be made only once a year in summer vacation 
giving due weightage to the recommendations and re- 
quirements of the school Principal. 


In-service training facilities be provided for all school 
staff, especially librarians, subject teachers and clerks. A 
standardised system of maintaining school records and 
accounts be evolved for all the schools in Delhi. 


The load of correspondence from Inspector’s office should 
be reduced to the minimum. 


Inspectors should be well qualified and experienced. 
Their administrative and supervisory functions be 
separated and instead subject supervisors be appointed. 


P.T.A. should be organised in every school to establish 
better school and community relationships. 


Schools having more than 500 students should be pro- 
vided with an accounts clerk in addition to the office 
clerk and schools having less than 500 students be pro- 
vided with bursars, 


Every school should be provided with a telephone. 


All funds collected from students should be consolidated » 


under one head, and the present system of maintaining 
separate accounts under different heads should be 
discorded. 


Objective type tests and short answer questions be 
encouraged and the teachers should be given in-service 
training in evaluation. 


A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
GOOD SPEECH AND TEACHING ABILITY OF 
A SAMPLE OF STUDENT-TEACHERS OF THE 

CENTRAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, DELHI 


Latixa P. RAJPAL 


The Need and Purpose of the study 
The need for such a study has already been stressed, 


a because speech is so relevantly important to the wholesome 
g growth and development of teachers, as well as, the student’s 
% >` personality. 


Further, the purpose is : 
l. To draw the attention of teachers in service, and of 


pupil teachers, to the factor of speech, in successful 


teaching ; 
2. To point out that every teacher is a speech teacher. 
Whatever the subject and whatever the activity, each 
teacher must herself be very clear in speech, and also, 
be mindful of the children’s Speech. School children 
© should be taught to speak well, from early years. 


3. To make the teachers aware of the fact, that a speech 
ye personality can be acquired with a little practice and 


patience. 


Delimitation of the Problem 

1. It would have been a proper study, if some regular 
teachers—in the profession could also have been 

observed. For various reasons, a sample of present 

B.Ed. students has been taken. 


2, The study is confined to one third of the present batch 
of B.Ed. students at the Central Institute of Education, 


Delhi. 
3. The thirty students comprise 17 women and 13 men 


who were selected by random sampling. 
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4. Each sample will be represented by a number from 
1-30 for reasons of anonymity and convenience. 

5. The thirty students inthe sample come from different 
backgrounds. They differ in : 
(a) socio-economic background; 
(b) the type of school education that they have had; 


(c) mother tongue and use of English as their best 
language; and 


(d) their reasons why they chose the teaching profession, 


The present study seeks to investigate, if there is correla- 
tion between speech ability and teaching ability. Therefore it 
purports : 


1. To find out relationships between each factor of speech 
e.g., audibility, fluency, clarity, poise, naturalness 

. . z 

stress, rhythm, information, agreeableness; and teaching. 


2. To find out relationships between each situation under 
which speech will be tested, e.g., prepared, extempore, 
discussion, class-room speech, interview, reading ; and 
teaching. 


8. To find out the differences in speech ability of sub- 
groups in the sample, e.g. sex, mother-tongue, medium 
of instruction at the school stage, experience of teaching 
and age. 


4. To examine the causes of defects in speech and find 
remedial exercises for teachers. 


The Present Procedure—Collection of Data 

A list of 24 speech abilities was collected from various 
assessments of speech. Six judges from MCERT were reques- 
ted to mark 9 abilities in order of preference. The rating 
was prepared on a five point scale on each ability. 


The teaching ability was assessed by a panel of iwely 
supervisors, over the total performance of the sample in Fe 
e 
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practice-teaching school over a period of six months, during 
the regular wotk of the session. 


The speech ability was tested of the subjects through the 

following media : 

(a) prepared speech, 

(b) discussion, 

(c) extempore speech, 

(d) interview, 

(e) reading, and 

(£) observation of classroom speech. 


Statistical Analysis of Data and Interpretation 

As the study was launched to investigate how far speech 
ability predicts teaching efficiency, the best measure to see 
this relationship was to determine the correlations between : 


(i) speech ability of pupil teachers as measured by using 
two rating scales, and their teaching ability based 
on supervisor's judgement ; 

(ii) each factor of speech ability, which the investigator 
used for this study and teaching ; 

(iii) each speech assessment situation, and teaching ; and 

(iv) the speech ability of the sub-groups, based on 
differences of sex, school background, language, 
mother tongue, age and experience. This was under- 


taken so that the result may indicate the strength 
and weakness of a particular group in the teaching 


profession. 
1, The raw scores were transformed into standard scores. 
For comparative reliability, standard scores were used. 
As standard scores were in hand correlations were cal- 
culated with them. 


Correlation coefficient between speech and teaching=‘64 
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2. Correlation coefficient between each factor of speech 
and teaching is shown below : 


Audibility Fluency Clarity Poise 

0.59 0.68 0.65 0.61 
Naturalness Stress Rhythm Intenation 

0.72 0.63 0.69 0.69 
Agreeableness 

0.72 == = = 


8. Correlation coefficients between each situation under 
which speech was tested and teaching is shown below : 


Prepared Extempore Discussion 
0.48 0.46 0.58 

Interview Classroom Reading 
0.66 0.76 0.69 


Each correlation has been interpreted in its relationship 
with teaching. 


Observations 

1. There is high correlation between speech and teaching. 

2, Naturalness and agreeableness are the highest correlated 
factors of speech with teaching. Rest are all correlated 
significantly, but they are comparatively lower, though 
positive correlations. 

3. Class-room speech is highly correlated with teaching, the 
same individuals perform differently in speech, in the 
class room with school children as audience, and in a 
structured situation with an adult audience, Prepared 
and extempore speech situations have a low, though 
significantly positive correlation with teaching. 


The conclusions are not very definite because of th 
sample being very small. Still, some obvious conclusions aes 
1, Speech and teaching are highly correlated ~ability dil 
speech could be used for predicting good or ba 
2. The few factors of speech that were used as t 
useful. 
3. The situations also, under which speech was 
seemed valid, 


d teaching. 
ool, proved 


tested 
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Suggestions 


1. 


Speech test should be a criteria for admission to 
Teachers’ Training Colleges and for regular teaching 
jobs. J 


There should be a speech training course at the School, 
College, and at Teacher Training level. Every future 
teacher must go through a speech course. 


Every teacher should not only improve his/her own 
speech, but, check the speech of the school children. 
The teacher should be able to detect, ordinary defects 
in speech, and take necessary action about it. The 
whole programme of school should be geared to help 
the teacher to improve the speech of children. 


In-service speech courses, should be compulsory for 
every teacher, at least once in five years. Language 
teachers must have a weekend or week’s course every 
year. Various facets of speech should be studied and 


methods of correction seriously undertaken. 


There are many limitations in the study. It is justa 


@ + “|. touch on the fringe of a vast field. Further study is required 


in: 


(i) Finding correlations between speech and various 
factors of human personality i.e. intelligence, musi- 
cal ability, etc. 

(ii) There is a wide scope for preparation of rating 
scales, speech tests, courses in speech and survey of 
attitudes and opinions of various people connec- 
ted with education, schools and teacher education. 


AN EVALUATIVE STUDY OF THE CO-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES OF STANDARDS IX, X AND XIINA 
FEW CONVENT SCHOOLS IN DELHI 


Lity Jonn 


The Need for the Study 

A great majority of the schools in our county are back- 
ward in providing co-curricular activities. Teachers are 
sceptic about their values as an integral part of the school 
programme. Some teachers feel that co-curricular activities 
are unneccessary. Others are half hearted in their attempts 
to make the programme successful in their institutions. 
There are still others who feel that extra-curriculum had 
been included because there was no scope at all for the 
operation of democracy in the curriculum. ‘Extra curriculum 
has to serve two ideals—education for democratic citizenship 
and education for leadership.” The author of this statement 
has tried to prove that extra curriculum has failed to achieve 
its ideals. He says, “Leadership is not determind by per- 
formance in games and sports........ leadership implies co- 
operative endeavour whereas races i dowel only competitive ` 
fury.? The investigator notes that the interpretation of Alte +r 
extra-curriculum here had been narrow and feels that it isi a 
matter of prime necessity for teachers to understand and 
realise the far reaching implications of these co-curricular 
activities. 


Evaluation is recognised to be an integral part of the 
educative process, inseparable from good teaching. If co- 
curricular activities form an essential part of the education 
programme it follows that an appraisal of its outcome is as 
important as of any other subject. The Necessity for evalu- 
ation is expressed by Mc Kowen as follows—“Co-curricular 
activities cannot be jus-ified just on the basis of their 
motivational effects, These activities must and can be 
justified on their own important educational contributions.” 
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Evaluation is made in terms of the changes that have taken 
place in the students. The changes include attitudes and 
other dynamics of behaviour ; in other words, how students 
think and feel and act. The investigator feels it necessary 
to ascertain the attitudes of pupils towards co-curricular 
activities and also to find out if these activities fulfil their 
objectives. 


Aims of the Study 

1. To find out if co-curricular activities are successful 
in achieving their objectives. 

2, To estimate how far each item on the co-curricular 
programme is effective. 

3. To discover the relative merits of the different 
items of the programme. 

4. To explore the attitudes of the pupils towards these 
activities. 

5. To indicate the relationship between participation 
in the activities and attitudes of the pupils. 


-Delimitation of the Problem 


` The purpose of the study is to investigate the effective- 
ness’ of the co-curricular activities on the adolescents school 


‘children of Delhi. 


l. The study is not confined to any one single item 
on the programme. It does not deal with a detailed 
analysis of any one single activity but with the total 
effect produced by activities as a whole. 


2, The study takes into account the effects of parti- 
cipation as expressed by the attitudes of pupils towards these 
activities. 

3. The study does not involve the direct measurement 
of the achievement of values peculiar to individual activities, 
which may require case studies and perhaps involve controlled 
experiment. 
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4. The study is only indicative of the immediate and 
ultimate effects of participation in a system of co-curricular 
activities as expressed in teachers’ estimates. 


5. The results of the study are to be relative only to the 
system of activities as conducted in the schools and not to any 
ideal pattern. The system of co-curricular act vities 
conducted in the schools are far from being ideal, lacking 
in many respects and so the conclusions drawn from the study 
are to be accepted with due reservations 


6. Convent schools are chosen for the study because the 
investigator feels that they are away from centralised control 
and are not restricted in the organising of the activities. Some 
of the shortcomings applicable to the government schools, 
such as lack of space, double-shift system, etc. are not appli- 
cable here. 


The Present Procedure 

The main purpose of the study was to find out how far 
co-curricular activities were successful in achieving the 
objectives stated before. One way to accomplish the task was 
to collect teachers’ expressed opinions on the matter. The 
technique used was the questionnaire. There were parts 
to this questionnaire. In the first part teachers were asked to 
rate each activity. As the co-curricular programme included 
a number of activities, the most common items were included, 
Data regarding the various co-curricular activities conducted 
in the schools was collected by interviewing pupils as well as 
teachers of the respective schools, 


About 15 teachers including sponsors of the activities 
were interviewed in all. These were short structured 
interviews, mostly in groups of 3-4. A few individual ones, 
were also conducted. ‘Open-end’ questions as to the nature 
of the activities, the number of times conducted, etc. were 
asked. The number of pupils involved in the interview 
were a little over fifty, chosen at random from the different 
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schools. The interviews were all conducted in groups 
of 6-8, 


Another important purpose of the study was to determine 
the effect of participation, in co-curricular activities and how 
it is related to attitudes. For this purpose an attitude scale 
based on Likerts’ methods was used. For the final scale, the 
investigator had 30 statements including positive and negative 
ones, which at the same time occupied the upper places in 
the rank order of differences. This scale is only intended to 
measure attitudes as expressed verbally, and as such has 


face validity. 


There is the assumption that those who score high in 
the attitude inventory are likely to be more involved in the 
activities. In order to find if there is any relationship between 
involvement in the activities and the attitude of pupils, 
teachers’ rating on pupil’s participation in the activities was 
secured on a five point scale. Thus the tools used were 
interviews, questionnaire, attitude inventory and rating 


scale. 


As the purpose of the study was to find out the effects 
of participation on the adolescent pupils in Convent schools, 
the field was limited to standards IX, X and XI. Samples 
were chosen randomly at first. The ages of pupils in the 
three classes varied from 13-14 years in standard IX, 14-15 
years in Standard X and 15-16 in Standard XI. There were 
a few extreme cases in all the classes. As the investigator 
worked to find out if there was any significant difference 
between the attitudes of pupils in the two main streams of 
the schools, namely, arts and science sections, ‘quota’ sampling 
was resorted to. A representative sample of art and science 
students of each class was finally chosen for the study. 
There were altogether 292 cases. All the cases were not 
equally distributed among the different classes, because in 
one school the list was given only to one class as the other 


classes were not available. 
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The Findings 

According to the Teachers’ evaluation of the different 
activities on the co-curricular programme school clubs serve 
most of the objectives, scoring the highest. The average 
scores obtained for each activity are shown in the Table given 
below: 


eee 


Activities Percentage scores for 
each activity 


Assembly 26.4 
Debate 38.7 
Dramatics 38.5 
School Club 47.2 
School Magazine 33.7 
Student government 41.5 


= SS — 


All the teachers have agreed that these activities are an 
essential part of the educational Programme and that they 
are necessary. 


68 percent of the teachers who answered the questionnaire 
did not take part in the activities. One teacher with 5 years 
of teaching experience has pointed that it is the duty of the 
P.T. teacher to conduct the activities. 
teachers admit that co-curricular activities 
their active participation is limited. 


Even though 
are essential 


Though the majority of the teachers (62%) agree that 
curricular work does not suffer because of co-curricular 
activities 6 out of 21 teachers who endorsed the view have 
stated that if not properly planned, it does suffer. It is 
interesting to find that 94% of the teachers consider that their 
presence is essential for guiding the activities of the group. 
A majority of the teachers has affirmed that records of the 
work of different organisations are kept in the schools. This 
was also confirmed by the interview, 
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That parents are informed of the co-curricular activities 
in the school is affirmed by all. 


60 per cent of the teachers have announced that there are 
not enough facilitias for conducting the activities in the school. 
Perhaps this might account for some of the pupils not taking 
part in the activities. Thus the answers of teachers to the 
questions reveal that they are convinced of the value of co- 
curricular activities. Teachers’ estimates represent only one 
aspect of the evaluation scheme. However, evaluation of co- 
curricular activities must also be concerned with what is 
happening to the pupils as revealed by their attitudes. Hence 
the results of their attitude inventories were analysed. 


Most of the pupils had a favourable attitude towards co- 
curricular activities. The mean score of the whole sample was 
119.45, median score was 1222-8 and the standard deviation 
was 11.45. Attitudes of pupils were also found out classwise 
and sectionwise. The Table below shows the mean scores and 
d deviation of the different classes in arts and science 


standar 
sections. 
Classes 
IX X XI Arts Science. 
N 82 s5 1241 164 "138 
Mean 11206 1225 1234 1195 1195 
Sd. 104 14:5 10°5 11:5 11:00 


The tests of significance between the means of different 
e that the attitudes of pupils of standards X 
and XI are more favourable than those of standard IX; that 
is not much difference in the attitudes of arts and 
d that the difference shown in the per- 
d science students is very slight. 


groups indicat: 


there 
science students; an 
centage responses of arts an! 


Conclusions : be 
1. There is a consensus of opinion am 
ctivities are essential part of the 


ong teachers as well 


as pupils, that cocurricular a 
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educational programme and are, therefore, important in pro- 
moting worthy ideals. 


2. The contributions of these activities are varied, each 
activity having characteristic educational values of its own. 


8. School clubs serve most of the objectives according to 
the evaluation given by the teachers ; they score the highest. 
They are also popular among the pupils. The fact that they 
are not organised and conducted in the majority of the schools 
focusses attention on the necessity of including them in the 
co-curricular programme. 


4. Student government, debates and dramatics serve a 
number of educational objectives. However, participation in 
these activities seem to be limited. 


5. It is evident that activities which could better serve 
educational purposes are not instrumental in so doing. Men- 
tion must be made of the assembly and school magazine. 
Evaluation is suggestive of the necessity of improvement in 
these spheres. 


6. It was found that the majority of the teachers who 
answered the questionraires did not take part in the activities. 
Even though all the teachers were convinced of the educational 
value of these activities, keener interest was evinced by the 
teachers who are less experienced as shown in their rating for 
clubs, student councils and dramatics. 


7. Pupils, on the whole, had a favourable attitude towards 
cocurricular activities. Fupils of standards X and XI were 
more favourable than those of standard IX. 


8. Pupils of standards X and XI were more critical of the 
different activities than those of standard IX. Opinions of the 
pupils of standard IX seemed to be more fluctuating. This 
may be due to the fact that they represent an earlier Stage of 
adolescence. 


> 
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9. r ode Ral 
whe a is surprising that no significant relationship is indi 

etween attitudes of pupils towards cocurricular vie 
ties and their actual participation in them. ea 


10. All the pupils do not take part in the activities. Thi 
may be due to limitations of time, qualified staff, TAN 
investigator is of the opinion that participation in eee be 
can be encouraged by the enthusiasm of the sponsors tude 


Limitations of the study 
l. An evaluation to be valid 
i , should take int 
changes affected in the behaviour of the pupil. The seas 
this study was limited to assessing of attitudes of the S 
towards cocurricular activities as expressed verbally mie 


2. The effect of any activity programmes could best b 
determined by observing the participants actually takin s 
in the activity. Controlled observation as such was ae a 
loyed as a tool in this study. h 

3. The fact that high school teachers were mostly ex 
ed limited the sampling distribution. A better sam l 
ave included more or less experienced teachers a 
e equal numbers in both the groups. 
ndings from the study being restricted to the 
t have been influenced by the 


perienc 
ing should h 
order to hav 
4, Thefi 
Convent schools in Delhi migh 
philosophy of the school. 


ASTUDY OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
AND PERSONALITY PATTERN OF TEACHER 
TRAINEES IN DELHI. 

KRISHNA KANT 


Importance of the Problem 
The effectiveness and competence of a teacher opens up 


several questions such as: should there be brought any 
improvement in the methods of selection for training courses ? 
How and what should be known about the contribution of 
one’s socio-economic background in his personality ? What is 
the scope and possibility of building up a harmonious persona- 
lity of an individual during his training period? If it is 
possible, then, is there any need of changes in the present day 
training programme ? If yes, what aspects of the training 
curricula, activities and other experience need improvement 
or change, and what changes should be brought in along with 
all the considerations of organization ? 


From the discussion placed above, there springs up an 
important problem concerning teaching ie. the extent to 
which it is a matter of methods, techniques. and procedures. . 
which can be learned during the period of teacher-education 
and modified through in-service training and the extent to - 
which it isa matter of the expression of basic Personality 
patterns. If teaching is primarily the former then the 
emphasis in securing good teaching should be placed on the 
teaching of methods. If teaching is primarily a function of the 
teacher’s personality, then emphasis in securing good teaching 
should be placed on the selection of those who are to teach 
and on the direction and modification of Personality trends 
during the period of preparation and later during actual teach- 
ing service. 


In the present study an investigation has been made into 
the socio-economic background and personality patterns of 
teacher-trainees in Delhi. 
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Scope of the Study 
The data were collected from the following three institu- 


tions :— 
(a) The Central Institute of Education, 
(b) Teachers’ College, Jamia Milla Islamia, 
(c) Government Co-educational Teachers’ Training 
Institute, Daryaganj. 
The following Table shows the distribution of subjects. 


TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS 


Number of Students 
B.Ed. Course First Year Junior 
Name of Institution Basic Course 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 


Central Institute of 
Education 37 48 85 — — = 


Teachers? College 

* 25 Jamia Milia Islamia 33 22 55 l5 l0 2 
* Teachers’ Training 

Institute, Daryaganj — 


Total 70 70 140 70) 126; 195 


Present Procedure 
Relevant data were collected by means of a questionnaire 


and a Personality Traits Inventory for the assessment of 
Personality Pattern. The former was constructed by the 
investigator himself. It included the following items : 


(1) Personal data, including rural and urban home 
address, sex, age and caste, (2) education of the trainees, 
(3) occupation of elders, (4) monthly income, (5) reasons for 
joining the training course, and (7) the nature of work done 
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after passing the last examination before joining the present 
course. The latter was constructed by N. N. Sen and the 
statements in the Inventory belong to 8 areas of personality : 
(1) activity, (2) hypomanic temperament, (3) attitude towards 
moral values, (4) dominance, (5) paranoid tendency, (6) depre- 
ssive tendency, (7) emotional instability and (8) introversion. 


Findings of the Study 
The following are the main findings of the study :— 


(1) There was no sufficient representation of wome 
from rural areas at both the levels of courses; j 


(2) the major part of the total men population at the 
Junior course fell in the Third division; 


(3) the major part of the women and men population at 
the B.Ed level fell in the Second division; 


(4) the men at the B.Ed level were academically 
superior than the Junior course; 


(5) women B.Eds had come from more educated parents; 


(6) the mothers at both the levels were 


academically 
poorer than fathers; 


(7) the academic status of parents was mor 


e poor among 
Juniors than the B.Eds; 


(8) there was no worth while data regarding the occupa- 
tion of mothers; 

(9) the percentage of Fathers was higher in the case of 
men at the junior course, higher of wom 
higher in the case of the B.Eds as a wh 
fathers to be in service— 


en in service, and 


ole to report their 
Executive and Administrative; 


(10) the men and women B.Eds had come from richer 
homes than the Juniors; 


(11) more men at Junior course gave the reason for the 
joining the course as ‘they will get enough time to study 
further,’ also the desire ‘to earn money’ and ‘to help the 
Parents’ was greater in juniors, the percentage of women at 
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both the levels was higher to report that ‘for girls there was 
no other honourable and suitable job’; 

(12) A good percentage of men B.Eds was already ‘busy 
in some kind of teaching’ and most of the men at the junior 
course ‘joined the course just after passing their last exami- 
nation’; 

(13) The women B.Eds were more active than men, 
particularly those women who came from higher income 
group, more men coming from Rs. 201 upwards (income 
groups) were emotionally unsuitable and the women were more 
emotionally unstable in the higher income groups only; the 
men in higher income groups and the women in lower in- 
come groups were more introverts; 

(14) at the junior course more men were emotionally 
unstable in the higher income group than the women. The 
women were emotionally unstable in lower income groups, 
higher the income of the house-hold the trainees belonged to, 
lesser the score in introversion. 


Recommendations 
(1) Jt may be suggested that it would be worth-while to 


encourage more candidates from rural areas; 


(2) the academic standard of the men and women at 
the junior course may be higher than the existing position; 

(3) A study may be made of the socio-economic 
background of the candidates seeking admission to training 
institutions—Such a study may help in helping the individual 
s in compensating certain deficiencies in their personal- 
and therefore, teaching education pro- 
more diversified and catering to the varied 


trainee 
ity development, 
grammes have to be 
needs of the trainees; 

(4) at the time of the selection for training the testing of 
the study of reasons that influence men to make 


personality, x 
he study of socio-economic back- 


up the profession, and also t 
ground etc. may prove very useful. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THURSTONE’S AND 
LIKERT’S METHODS OF MEASURING ATTITUDE 
K. C. AGRAWAL 


Introduction 


Attitudes are inferred from opinions, and several 


methods have been developed to measure attitudes of indivi- 
duals and groups. 


Each method of attitude measurement claims to be 
better than the others, therefore, one who wants to measure 
attitudes finds it difficult to select a reliable, valid as well as 
convenient procedure to adopt. Thus, there is a great need 
for comparative studies of these methods to find out their 
relative merits. 


Thurstone’s and Likert’s te 
widely used, and the present stud 
and evaluate these two methods. 


chniques are the two most 
y was an attempt to compare 


No comparative studies seem to have taken place in 
India, while reports of two or three in the U.S.A. 
able among which Edwards and Kenney’s work 
very important. 


are avail- 
(1946) is 


Purpose of the Study 
The design of the present study included : 
1. to describe briefly Thurstone’s and Likert’s techni- 
que of attitude measurement; 


2. to outline Likert’s criticisms of Thurstone’s technique; 


3. to evaluate the Likert’s critic 


4 ‘ isms on the basis of 
evidence available; 


4. to construct two attitude scales using Thurstone’s and 
Likert’s techniques independently; and 


5. to find correlations between the 
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scales are comparable, and (ii) compare them with 
the values of correlations found in earlier studies, 


Design of the Study 
The design of the study included two major parts :— 

(a) A theoretical discussion, based on some of the research 
findings abroad, about Likert’s criticisms of the Thurstone’s 
technique with particular reference to : 

l. the influence of the attitudes of judging group in 
Thurstone’s technique; 
2. reliabilities of the two types of the scales; 


3. the need fora judging group in attitude scale con- 
struction as proposed by Thurstone; and 


4. simplicity of the Likert’s technique. 

(b) A practical work involving the construction of two attitude 
scales using Thurstone’s and Likert’s technique with the 
same set of items as far possible, and then to administer 
these scales or groups of subjects, and finally to find out 
correlations between the scores on the two scales. 


It was decided to select “mathematics as a school 


subject” as the attitude object for constructing the two scales, 


For Thurstone’s scale, 140 statements of opinions about 
mathematics as a school subject were collected, and 65 judges 
were requested to sort them out in I! piles. Fifty five judges 
responded to this request, and finally 50 responses were 
admitted for the purpose- The scale-values and Q-values of 
each of the 140 statements were computed from their ogives, 
and using Thurstone’s criteria, 22 statements were chosen to 
constitute an attitude scale whose scale-values, more or less, 
were evenly distributed over the entire attitude continum. 


For Likert’s scale 90 statements satisfying Likert’s 
criteria were selected out of the 140 used in Thurstone’s 
procedure and the questionnaire was administered on 4 groups 
of school children totalling 100 subjects. Using item-analysis 
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procedures, 22 statements having the highest discrimination 
were selected for the Likert’s scale and attitude scores of the 
subjects of the 4 groups obtained on the basis of their res- 
ponses to these selected 22 statements. 


The Thurstone’s scale was also administered simultane- 


ously on the same 4 groups used for the Liker 


ts ques- 
tionnaire. 


Scope of the Study 


The four groups of subjects whose attitude scores were 
obtained with the help of these two scales were : 


1. Mater Dei Convent School, New Delhi. 
XI (Additional Mathematics) Class—10 students 
XI (Arts) Class —15 students 


2, Lady Irwin Higher Secondary School, New Delhi 
X (Science—Mathematics) Class 


—40 students 
X (Arts) Class 


—35 students 


Findings of the Study 
Correlations between the scores on the two scales for 
each group, and combination of the groups:— 

The correlations for the 4 
above, between the scores on the 
found to be .97, .86. .68, and .89 
value of correlation for the two sci 


groups, outlined 
two scales were 


respectively. The 
ence— 
groups in the two schools, Converting the 


into Fisher's z, was .77, and for the two 
.83. For the two schools, the correlati 
and .75 (combining the correlations 

groups in each school) respectively, 


mathematics 
Original r’s 
Arts groups, 
ons were 92 
for the two 


The correlation of all the 4 grou 
be .82. 


These values compared well with th 
in earlier studies (.70 reported by Fergu 
81 reported by Murphy and Likert, 
reported by Edwards and Kenney), 


PS was found to 


ose reported 
son, .75 and 
and .72 and 92 
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Thus, the scores on the two scales could be said 
to be comparable. 


Limitations of the Study 
Major limitations according to the investigator were : 


l. Reliability of the Thurstone’s Scale was not found; 
therefore correlations could not be corrected for 
attentuation as was done in the related previous 
studies. Also the claim that Likert’s scales have 
higher reliabilities could not be checked. 


2, The 4 groups selected were non-comparable and 
independent, and un-randomized samples, therefore, 
statistical procedures could not be used to infer some 
valuable statistical inferences from the data collected, 


3. The attitude object viz., “mathematics as a school 
subject” was reported to be vague by 9 subjects, 
because they found it difficult to give correct respon- 
ses to the items due to their different feelings and 
opinions for different branches of mathematics, that 
is, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry etc. Hence, 
perhaps, the attitude scores of these 9 subjects at 

© least, might not have been representative of their 
true feelings. 
2 Practical suggestions for further work hoped that 
the limitations outlined above could be won over, and 
studies undertaken accordingly. 


A FACTORIAL ANALYSIS OF PERSONALITY TRAITS 
OF NORMAL AND MALADJUSTED STUDENTS OF 
HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY PERSONALITY 
TRAITS INVENTORY DEVELOPED ON INDIAN 
POPULATION 


K. C. Gare 


Introduction 


Among the many approaches of studying human Person- 
ality factor analysis is assuming a central position. It is being 
considered as a very important and fruitful approach and is 
gaining reputation in a variety of scientific fields and specially 
in the study of personality. This method is more valuable in 
complex situations where inter-relationships are difficult to 


comprehend. 


The present study was designed to analyse the traits of 
personality of normal and maladjusted students ( 


ix adolescent 
boys) by this important statistic. 


Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of the study was : 
i) To find out the traits of personalit 
normal and the maladjusted stude 
ficantly. 


` 7 ) 

y in which the 
nts differ signi. 
ii) To discover the principal source traits 


normal and maladjusted students separa 
which their other traits are organised. 


(factors) of 
tely around 


iii) To find out the contributions of these s 
factors in the personality make-up of th 
the maladjusted students, 


Ource traits or 
e normal and 


The Procedure 


Samples 
Two samples were taken for the stud 


yY- One of th 
was of the normal boys and the other of the oa 


maladjusted ones, 
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In the first sample there were 250 normal boys of classes IX 
and X of 2 local Higher Secondary Schools and in the second 
sample there were 150 maladjusted students of 5 Higher 
Secondary Schools. 


For factorial analysis the samples were reduced after the 
preliminary analysis to 200 and 100 for the normal and the 
maladjusted groups respectively. It was done to make the two 
groups more distinct and was done by setting the following 
conditions : 


“The teacher’s judgement about the student and the 
student’s own judgement about himself as revealed by the 
Personality Traits Inventory should agree.” 


Hence, 50 students from each group were excluded 
from the samples who did not satisfy the above condition and 
thus the sample of 200 normal students contained only those 
who were normal in the eyes of the teachers and were such by 
the findings of the Personality Traits Inventory and similarly 
in the case of the maladjusted students. 


Tools + 


K In'this study only the following two tools—one for the 
identification of the maladjusted students by the teachers and 
the other to obtain measures of Personality for both normal 
and maladjusted students, were used : 

(1) Problem Check List—It was prepared by the investi- 
gator with the help of experienced teachers and 
contained only 32 problems found inthe malad- 
justed students. 


(2) Personality Traits Inventory. 


This Personality Traits Inventory is a multidimensional 
self assessment personality inventory consisting of hundred 
and twenty statements belonging to eight areas of personality 
standardised on Indian population by Dr. N.N.Sen. The 
inventory measures the following eight traits of personality: 


100 


Activity 

Hypomanic temperament 
Attitude to moral values 
Dominance 

Paranoid tendency 
Depressive tendency 
Emotional Instability 


Ci Caviar ts GOL be 


Introversion. 


The maladjusted students were first identified by the 
teachers with the help of the problem check list. Then the 
Personality Traits Inventory was administered on both the 
normal and maladjusted samples in groups of 25 or less. Each 
answer sheet was scored and measures for the eight traits 


were obtained. The maximum possible score for each trait 
was 30. 


Analysis of Data 


The data was analysed for the two samples separately 
and the Mean, SD and SE/M were computed for each trait. 
The F-ratios between the Means of the groups for each trait 
were calculated to test the significance of their difference, 


Results 


There is significant difference between the normal and 
the maladjusted students at .01 level of significance for the 
following traits : 

l. Activity; 

2. Depressive Tendency; and 

3. Emotional Instability. 


The two groups differ for the traits—(1) 
Moral Values and (2) Introversion at ‘05 level of 
There are no differences between the normal an 
justed groups for the traits—(1) Hypomaniec 
(2) Dominance and (3) Paranoid Tendency. 


Attitude to 
significance, 
d the malad- 
Temperament 
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Factorial Analysis 
Inter-correlations between the traits for both the samples 
were computed separately by Pearson Product Moment 
Method and the 2 Matrices obtained are reproduced in the 
following tables ! 
Taste No. 1 


Original Correlation Matrix (Normal Students) 
Act Hp.T. At.MV Dom. Pd.T. Dp.T. Em.In. Int. 


Act — — = = 
TG eel ea el og eee 
ANG eke 2 = aa Sas 
Dom. 187.180 .169 — 2 aes E 
Pd. T. 167 240 .143 .250 = ef =! 
Dp. T. 004 .140 .105 O41 © .292 fe fe 
Fain 247 147.020.085.408 267 
Intro. -.034 002 .056 055 313 1224 282 
ee ee a em ar a 
Taste No. 2 
Original Correlation Matrix (Maladjusted Students) 


eee ee 
Act Hp.T- At.MV Dom. Pd.T. Dp.T. Em_In. Int. 


Act. — 

Hp. T. EI E — 
CSA» e Ene r C T 
Dom. .165 .210 234 — = an des 
Pieu 
ppal.. e1501 aie. 1-208 (078 A330 = 
Em. In. --198 052 «060-081 485.216 — 


Intr. 007 -.114 012 042 .257  .219 .244 


From these correlation matrixes 3 factors in each were 
extracted by Thurstone’s Centroid Method and using highest 
as communalities. The factors so obtained were 


correlations 
hree different shifts in both the cases. The 


rotated through t! 


unrotated and the rotated factors are reproduced in the follow- 


ing tables : 
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Taste No. 3 
Unrotated and Rotated Factor Matrix. (Normal group) 
(a) 
Unrotated factor loadings 
es 
Traits F, F: F; h? 
Act. .26 .55 -06 Seoul 
le tey 1 36 14 .40 31 
At. MV 34 .28 ~.18 23 
Dom 38 .23 ~.06 20 
Pa. Ek. 68 17 ~.16 52 
Dp. T. 42 “23 08 24 
Em. In. 42 -.53 ~.04 44 
Intr. 37 -.33 16 27 
i 
(b) 
Rotated factor loadings 
Traits FY’ By F,’ h?’ 
Act. 60 ~.08 -02 37 
Hp T. 36 33 ~.23 31 
At. MV .39 .03 26 Er 
Dom. 13 43 -01 Ta 
Rait 21 53 44 fi 
DPA 02 43 26 on 
Em. In. -.20 .57 27 44 
Intr. -.05 51 05 oy 
Variance -746 1.366 458 2.57 
Variance i 
per cent 93% 17.1% 5.7% 32.1% 
SAE 0 


ext 


2 
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Taste No. 4 


Unrotated and Rotated Factor Matrix (Maladjusted group) 
Unrotated Factor Loadings 


Traits Fy F: F; h? 
Act. 30 47 19 35 
Hp. T. 40 33 -23 132 
At. MV 37 23 hki .22 
Dom. .40 24 -.16 24 
Pani .68 -.29 29 .63 
Dp. T. 52 =12 =.29 37 
Em. In. 42 -.50 24 AT 
Intr. 28 -.37 -.22 26 


Rotated Factor Loadings 


——_—_—_—— 


Traits F,’ F,” F," h?” 
Act. .01 -.01 .60 36 
Hp. T. .00 40 -40 32 
At. MV 20 04 43 23 
Dom. 08 34 .35 24 
Pd. T. .76 .09 19 62 
Dp. T- 32 52 .06 38 
Em. In. 67 01 -.12 46 
Intr. 32 133 -.22 26 
Variance 1-278 665 .930 2.87 
Variance 

per cent 16.0% 8.3% 11.6% 35.9% 

Interpretations 


Normal Students ; 
‘Activity’ has the highest loading (-6) on 


Factor I: The trait i 
the first factor. Other significant loadings on it are of 


the traits Hyp 
Moral Values. 
Variance due t 


manic Temperament and Attitude to 


It may be interpreted that Activity and 


o this factor is 93%. 
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Factor II: The traits—Paranoid Tendency, Emotional 
Instability and Introversion all have loading more than 
*5 on this factor. The traits ‘Hypomanic Temperament, 
Dominance and Depressive Tendency’ also have signifi- 
cant loadings on it. It may be interpreted as Emotional 
Instability which contributes 17.2% to the Variance. 


Factor I: No Trait has high loading on it, the maximum 
loading is only “44 which the trait ‘Paranoid Tendency’ 
has on it. This factor can not be defined without much 
tisk. The variance that can be accounted for this is 
only 5.7% which is quite low. 


Maladjusted Students 


FactorI: The Traits ‘Paranoid Tendency’ and ‘Emotional 
Instability’ have loadings of .76 and .67 respectively on it. 
The traits ‘Depressive Tendency’ and ‘Introversion’ have 
significant loadings on it. It may be interpreted as 
Emotional Instability. The variance that 


can be 
accounted for the factor is 16%. 


Factor II: The Trait ‘Depressive Tendency’ has a loading of 
-52 on this factor. The traits ‘Hypomanic temperament 
Dominance & Introversion’ have significant loadings on 
it. It may be interpretated as Depressive 
though not without risk. The variance th 
accounted for this factor is 83%. 


Tendency 
at can be 


Factor II : The Trait ‘Activity’ has a loading of -60 on ee 
The other significant loadings are of the 
Hypomanic Temperament, Attitude to Moral Values and 


Dominance. It may be interpreted as Activity, The 
variance accounted for this factor is 1] 6%, 


traits— 


Conclusions 


1, The factors—viz. Emotional Instabili 
are the principal source traits fou 
normal and maladjusted adolescent b 


ty and Activity 
nd in both the 
oys. 


e 
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The factor interpretated as Depressive tendency is 
found only in the maladjusted adolescents. Thus, 
the normal and maladjusted adolescents differ only 
in respect of this factor. 


Activity has emerged as the first factor in the normal 
adolescents while Emotional Instability in the malad- 
justed ones. From this, it may be concluded that a 
number of traits of normal adolescents are organised 
around Activity and of maladjusted ones around 
Emotional Instability. 


It may also be concluded that one of the main 
factors responsible for inter-correlations between the 
traits of normal adolescents is Activity while itis 
Emotional Instability in the case of maladjusted 
ones. 


The variance due to these three factors for the 
normal group is 321% and it is 35.9% for the 
maladjusted group. It may be concluded that these 
three factors account for onlya part of the total 
variance and there are other factors which contri- 
bute to the remaining variance. 


A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF INVENTORIED 
INTERESTS OF 10TH GRADE STUDENTS OF NEW 
DELHI WITH SEX, CURRICULAR COURSES AND 
PARENTAL SOCIC-ECONOMIC STATUS, 

K. K. SHARMA 


Introduction 

For better development and adjustment in life, it is neces- 
sary for the students to choose subjects in accordance with 
their abilities and interests. Various educational thinkers of 
Progressive School of Thought have advocated to make 
interests as the starting point of education., Despite the fact 
that interests play so prominent a role in education students, 
teachers and parents in our country have not paid due atten- 
tion to interests of their children while selecting or suggesting 
subjects of study in schools or colleges. In fact, majority of 
our university students have no occupational model before 
them. This calls for organised expert assistance to the 
students for making proper choice of subjects and hence of 
occupation in line with their interests. Various research 
studies need to be conducted in this area, for example, in 
what ways students in one curricular stream have different 
interest from those in other curricular streams, Further, how 
far can we base our selection of students for different courses 
offered in 9th class on these pattern of interests. It is only 
when these types of data obtained through scientific research 
are available that the right type of assistance and guidance can 
be provided to the students. 


The investigator, therefore, decided to investigate the 
relationship of inventoried interests of !0th grade ‘students 
of New Delhi with sex, curricular-courses 


; ; and parental 
socic-economic status. 


Purpose of the Study 


The present study seeks to find answer to the follo 


t win 
questions :-— i 


% 


one 
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1. Do boys and girls differ in their inventoried 
intersts ? 


2. Do the interests of students differ with respect to 
their subject of study of school ? 


3. Do the interests of students differ with respect to the 
parental socio-economic status ? 


Scope of the Study 

It was decided to confine the study to inventoried 
interests in preference to expressed, tested or manifested 
interests. This decision was based on the following :— 


a) Inventoried interests are relatively more stable than 
expressed interests. 

b) It is practically difficult to obtaina measure of 
manifest interests. 


There are many factors contributing to one’s socic- 
economic status in a particular society. But forthe purpose 
of this study socic-economic status was defined to be a 
composite of level of education, income and occupation as 
measured by the Kuppuswamy’s Socio-economic Status Scale. 
SEF 


The study has been limited to three subject groups only 
science, economics and history. 


Procedure of the Present Study :— 

A design was prepared and a stratified sample was 
selected from each of the boys’ and girls’ schools. Kuppu- 
swamy’s Socio-Economic Status Scale (Urban) was consulted 
and a questionnaire was constructed to cbtain information 
about the subjects of study and age of the students and 
income, education and occupation of their parents or guardians. 
(The latter three factors formed the basis of socio-economic 
status index of a family). First draft of the questionnaire 
was critically examined and evaluated in the light of 
initial try-out with the help of the guide and experts. 
Occupations were classified as per Kuppuswamy’s Manual 
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sary for the students to choose subjects in accordance with 
their abilities and interests. Various educational thinkers of 
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interests as the starting point of education, Despite the fact 
that interests play so prominent a role in education students, 
teachers and parents in our country have not paid due atten- 
tion to interests of their children while selecting or suggesting 
subjects of study in schools or colleges. In fact, majority of 
our university students have no occupational mode] before 
them. This calls for organised expert 
students for making proper choice of su 
occupation in line with their interests. Various research 
studies need to be conducted in this area, for example, in 
what ways students in one curricular Stream have different 
interest from those in other curricular Streams. Further, how 
far can we base our selection of students for different courses 
offered in 9th class on these Pattern of interests. 
when these types of data obtained through scientific 


assistance to the 
bjects and hence of 


It is only 


research 
are available that the right type of assistance and guida 


nce can 
be provided to the students. 


The investigator, therefore, decided to 
relationship of inventoried interests of 10th 
of New Delhi with sex, curricular-~courses 
socic-economic status. 


investigate the 
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1. Do boys and girls differ in their inventoried 
intersts ? 


2. Do the interests of students differ with respect to 
their subject of study of school ? 


3. Do the interests of students differ with respect to the 
parental socio-economic status ? 


Scope of the Study 
It was decided to confine the study to inventoried 
interests in preference to expressed, tested or manifested 
interests. This decision was based on the following :— 
a) Inventoried interests are relatively more stable than 
expressed interests. 
b) It is practically difficult to obtaina measure of 
manifest interests. 


There are many factors contributing to one’s socic— 
economic status in a particular society. But forthe purpose 
of this study socic-economic status was defined to be a 
composite of level of education, income and occupation as 
measured by the Kuppuswamy’s Socio-economic Status Scale. 
- 


The study has been limited to three subject groups only 
science, economics and history. 


Procedure of the Present Study :— 

A design was prepared and astratified sample was 
selected from each of the boys’ and girls’ schools, Kuppu- 
swamy’s Socio-Economic Status Scale (Urban) was consulted 
and a questionnaire was constructed to cbtain information 
about the subjects of study and age of the students and 
income, education and occupation of their parents or guardians. 
(The latter three factors formed the basis of socio-economic 
status index of a family). First draft of the questionnaire 
was critically examined and evaluated in the light of 
initial try-out with the help of the guide and experts. 
Occupations were classified as per Kuppuswamy’s Manual 
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and each category was given weight accordingly. Total score 
was calculated. Chatterji’s Non-Language Preference Record 
was used to investigate the inventoried interests of the 
students. The inventory was administered and scored as 
prescribed by the author and local norms were prepared to 
convert raw scores into stannine scores in all the ten areas 
of interest into which the inventory divides interests. A table 
showing all necessary data for the students was prepared 
which formed the basis of further calculations. 


The data were analysed according to the nature of the 
variable to be studied. Data for socio-economic status was 
further analysed to have a deeper understanding about this 
variable and the sample was regrouped on the basis of income 
and education of the parents. 


Groups were as under :— 


Variable Groups 
. Total numbcr of boys’ vs total girls’ groups 
. Boys’ vs girls’ subject-wise groups. 


Sex 


. Physics-Chemistry Group. 
. History Group. 
. Economics Group. 


Subjects of 
Study 


o N o N 


Parental socio- 1. Low Status Group. (scores 5 to 15) vs 
economic 2. High status group (scores 16-29) 
status 
3. Low Income (upto Rs. 299/-), Middle 
Income (Rs. 299/- to Rs. 749/-), High 
Income (Rs. 750 and above) Groups. 
4. Low Education (upto High School), 
Medium Education (upto BA ), High 
Education (Post Gr.) groups. 


Finding of the Study 

Inspite of the huge calculations involved, the data thus 
analysed were interpreted statistically to study various 
relationships among these groups and the findings were 


sy. 
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summarized for these various factors studied. A composite 
picture of the findings may be summarised as under :-- 


Interest and Sex 

1. Boys and girls do not differ significantly in any 
interest area, though they do differ remarkably in the relative 
ranking of the interests. 


2, When socio-economic status is held constant, 
differences appear among boys and girls in the relative 
ranking of interest area, as well as, in some other interest 
areas. Socio-economic status does not seem to be related to 
sex differences in Agriculture, Medical, Scientific, Outdoor, 


and Sports area of interest. 


3. Though there is a reasonable similarity in the relative 
ranking of boys and girls of various interest areas, in the 
Physics-Chemistry and Economics groups, some significant sex 
differences do appear in some of the interest areas when their 


differences between means are studied. Boys and girls in 


Economic group are more similar in their interests than in any 
other subject group. History boys and girls differ in the 
relative ranking of their interest areas as well as in their means 


of stannine scores in some of the areas of interests. 


Interests and Parental Socio Economics Status 

1. Socio-economic status is highly but inversely related 
to the patterns of interests. 

2. Significant differences are found between the low 
status and high status groups in Fine Arts, Literary, Medical, 
Agriculture, Technical (Mechanical) Craft and House-Hold 


interest areas. 


Boys and girls of the lower socio-econmic groups score 


significantly higher than boys and girls of the higher socio- 
economic status in Literary and Technical (Mechanical) 
interest areas. Other differences are found to be specific to the 


two sex groups. 
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Interests and Subjects of Study 

Students of Physical Sciences exhibited an interest 
pattern remarkably different from the students of Humanities 
(correlations high and negative). However, the two 
Humanities groups (Economic & History) have fairly similar 
interest patterns. 


Of all the three subject groups, student of science group 
have highest interest in Scientific, Medical, Agricultural and 
Technical (Mechanical) areas, but score lowest in the Outdoor, 
Sports and House-hold areas of interest. The two Humanities 
groups differed from one another only in the Technical 
(Mechnical) interest area. 


Limitations of the Study 

1, Large sample could not be taken up, because it was 
not practicable to do so. 

2. All statistical calculations could not be given in the 
Appendix, 

3. Figures have to be rounded off to one or two places 
of decimal during calculations. Due to this some accuracy 
might have been sacrificed. 


Recommendations and Suggestions ` 

1. Since remarkable differences appear between the 
interests of Science and Humanities students, the findings of 
the study may be used for allocation of students to Science 
and Humanities Streams at the delta level. 


2. Indices of Socio-Economic Status needs further 
verification. In this study results based on the composite 
index and income and education as independent variables 
appear to be different in certain respects. 

3. The Inventory may be revised because some of the 
differences do not appear to be in the expected direction, 

4, The data may be analysed further. 

5. More comprehensive studies may be taken up to 
corroborate the findings of the study. 


wd 
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.A STUDY OF THE METHODS AND PRACTICES IN 
RESPECT OF THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTIONS IN THE HIGHER SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS OF DELHI. i 


M. N. MATHUR 


` Introduction 


; ‘* 2" independence period in India. The Constitution of secular 
India prohibits imparting of religious instruction in any 


“ The subject of religious and moral instruction has 
assumed importance with the passage of time during the post- 


educational institution maintained wholly out of state funds, 
obviously because followers of many religious live in our 
country. But the growing incidence of cases of indiscipline 
and loose morality in our younger generation has led toa 
widespread demand for some kind of instruction in our 
schools that would help formation of good character in the 
young children. Instruction in morals and/or religion is 
usually demanded. Educationists have often been compelled 
to consider this matter very seriously. The Central Govern- 
ment, as also some State governments, have found various 
opportunities to have the question of religious and moral 
instructions examined by commissions and committees appoin- 
ted from time to time. But for some reason or the other, no 
uniform pattern of religious and moral education has emerged, 


The present study has been undertaken to assess the 
methods and practices in respect of the moral and religious 
instructions in the higher secondary schools of Delhi. 


Purpose of the Present Study 
The study has the following objectives : 
(a) To assess the present status of religious and moral 


instruction in the higher secondary schools of 
Delhi. 
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(b) To determine whether religious and moral instruc- 
tion hasa place in our secular and democratic 
country. 


(c) To determine the form of religious and moral 
instruction formed by the Heads of the institutions. 


(d) To investigate whether religious and moral instruc- 
tion should be made compulsory or kept optional 
in schools. 


Scope of the Study 

All schools run by the Municipality, Government and 
other denominational and non-denominational institutions 
have been included in the study. Opportunity has also been 
taken to ascertain whether religious and moral instruction is 
feasible and can be a compulsory subject. The views of the 
Principals of Higher Secondary Schools were also obtained to 
suggest a better organisation of this subject, or to make 
recommendations for any alternative arrangements that may 
be conducive to formation of desirable character traits among 
children. The study also traces the efforts made in India and 
in some foreign countries to introduce this subject in the 
educational institutions. 


Procedure Adopted in the Present Study 

The method adopted in the present study is the ques- 
tionnaire. The whole field of study was divided into various 
areas of enquiry and suitable questions framed under each. 
The areas of enquiry were: (1) forms of instruction, (2) classes, 
(3) attendance, (4) teachers of religious instruction, (5) books, 
(6) time devoted, (7) cooperation received, (8) mode of exami- 
pation and tests, (9) library, (10) celebration of religious 
festivals etc., (11) instructions/orders received from manage- 
ments or government, (12) influence on children, (13) co- 
curricular activities. 


A questionnare was sent to each of the recognized 
higher secondary schools in Delhi. Sixty five institutions 


$ 
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responded to the questionnaire. The replies were analysed, 
classified and interpreted. 


Findings of the Study 

The findings of the study are as under : 

(1) Religious instruction is, at present, imparted only in 
denominational schools and not in government and municipal 
schools. Moral instruction is, however, imparted in a majority 
of the schools either directly or indirectly, 


(2) Nearly all schools begin their day’s work with a 
prayer in the assembly, where a non-sectarian prayer to God 
is recited. Very few of the denominational schools have a 
sectarian prayer. Generally, instructions on moral principles 
and duties are given by the Principal or one of the teachers at 
the prayer time. A few schools also arrange for selected 
readings from the books of various religions. 


(3) Religious rituals and ceremonies are most prevalent 
in denominational schools. A few of the government and 
municipal schools have programmes for devotional songs and 
havan. 

(4) Religious instruction imparted by the denomination- 
al schools is mostly restricted to their own religion. These 
denominational schools have earmarked periods, ranging from 
1 to 6 per week, for religious instruction. Some hold these 
classes outside school hours. Attendance at these classes is 
optional but the percentage of attendance ranges between 
80% and 100%. Only afew of the denominational schools 
engage separate teachers for religious education, the essential 
qualifications for them vary from school to school. The 
denominational schools also devote about half-an hour to one 
hour per week for rituals and ceremonies in addition to about 
15 minutes devoted to the morning assembly. 


(5) The schools are generally of the opinion that teachers 
and students take interest in classes of religious and moral 
instruction. The reasons for reluctance of students, wherever 
noticed, were described as family background, lack of interest, 
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attraction of pictures and the fact that the subject is not com- 
pulsory for promotion to the next class. The teachers’ reluc- 
tance, reported by only two schools, was due to their lack of 
knowledge or to avoidance of extra burden, 


(6) The denominational schools give to this subject the 
same weightage as to others, but passing in these subjects is 
not compulsory for promotion. 


(7) Some schools set aside a small percentage (approxi- 
mately 5%) of the library grant for purchase of books on 
religious and moral instructions. 


(8) A very small number of schools run by the Govern- 
ment and Municipality observe religious festivals, and the 
number of festivals observed in such schools does not exceed 
three in a year. The denominational schools usually celebrate 


festivals relating to their own religion only. Exhortation is the - 


usual means of answering attendance at such celebrations. 
When celebrations of a certain religion are observed, the 
students professing other religions are allowed the option to 
participate in them. 


(9) It is reported that the Provision of religious and 
moral instruction has generally improved the behaviour of 


students. Some guardians of children have also acknow- 
ledged it. 


(10) Co-curricular activities are Provided by all schools. 
Majority of the schools have made them co 


student. Where no such compulsion is ex 
of the students abstain from such activitie 


mpulsory for each 
ercised about 30% 
S. 

(11) The most prevalent types of misbehaviour noticed 
in schools were lying, stealing, 
the examination, The inciden 
denominational schools than in 


disobedience and cheating in 
ce was found higher in non- 
the denominational ones. 

(12) The Principals of school are most]: 


SA 3 ; y of the opinion 
that religious and moral instruction, should 


be properly organi- 
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sed. The Department must lay down uniform syllabus for all 
schools, and tests must be compulsory for all students. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


(1) Religious Instructions must include a sympathetic 
study of important religions of the world and must bea 
compulsory subject in schools. This should also include 
moral instructions. 


(2) At the secondary stage about 3 periods a week should 
be devoted for imparting religious and moral instruction. 


(3) Moral instruction should also be imparted daily after 
the morning assembly. Public recognition must be made of 
proved cases of boys’ honesty, truthfulness or strength of 


character. 


(4) A non-sectarian prayer should be recited in the 
assembly. Selected passages from the great scriptures of the 
world should also form part of the assembly programme. 
Attendance of students at assembly should be made com- 


pulsory- 
(5) The subject of religious and moral instruction should 
have a uniform syllabus for all schools, including denomina- 


tional schools. 


(6) Other subjects like English, Hindi, History and 
Geography should also be so taught as to develop a 
sympathetic and tolerant attitude towards other peoples of the 


world. 


(7) The teachers of religious and moral instruction 
should «be carefully selected. They must be unbiased and 


possess good character and catholic outlook. 
(8) A suitable percentage of library grant must be 


earmarked for books on religious and moral instruction which 


should be approved by the government. 
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(9) Some festivals of all religions should be listed by the 
Government and made compulsory for celebration by all 
schools. 


(10) The provision of co-curricular activities should 
be strengthened and such activities should be made compul- 
sory for all students. Social service programmes should be 


occasionally arranged by schools during holidays or after 
school hours. 


(11) Denominational schools, while following the 
compulsory syllabus of religious and moral: instructions may 


be allowed to have their ceremonies and rituals only after 
school hours. 


ASTUDY OF THE ATTITUDE OF CLASS X 
STUDENTS TOWARDS HISTORY IN THE 
HIGHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNION TERRITORY OF DELHI. 


Om PRAKASH 


The Problem 

Cromwell once said that God manifested himself in 
history. Froude considered History to be a voice for ever 
sounding, across the centuries, the moral laws of right and 
wrong. Jones said, “History is a veritable mine of life-experie- 
nce and the youth of to-day studies history that he may profit 
by the experiences of the race”. Ziller, a follower of Herbert, 
chose History as the central subject and built around it a course 


of studies. 


But it is unfortunate that we have not realized sufficiently 
the importance of the study of History. The height of culture, 
the flight of imagnination, the magnitude of achievement and 
the nature of development of a nation can be easily judged by 
the historical background and the contributions made by the 
people at different times towards the progress of mankind. 
The study of History should be academically pursued because 
it is the mirror of country’s culture and traditions. The role of 
History permeates all the aspects of life. 


There is a great need of finding the attitude of the 
student towards the subject which makes the teaching- 
learning process more easy and profitable. If History is to be 
really and effectively taught in school, the study into the 
attitude of students towards this subject needs greater 
after which the methods of teaching in order to 


attention, L : : r 
d objectives of teaching History and kinds 


achieve the aims an i 
of text- books to be selected can be decided upon. 


urpose of the present study has been to make a 


The eure ; 
p to the attitude of Xth class history 


systematic investigation in 
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students towards the subject of History in the Delhi Higher 
Secondary schools. Another objective has been to construct 
aworkable scale for the measurement of attitudes towards 
History and to pave the way for making further invest- 
igations into the causes of prevailing attitudes. 


Therefore, the study was to find the following :— 
1. What scale can serve asa tool for measurement of 
attitudes of students towards History ? 


2. What are the different types of attitude held by 
Delhi school students of Xth class towards this subject ? 


3. Are there any measurable trends in the attitudes of 
students towards the subject of History ? 


4. What are some of the extraneous variables which 
show relationship to the attitudes of the students ? 


5. What can be the casual factors contributory to the 
prevailing attitudes ? 


6. What can be the suggestions to improve upon the 
existing situation ? 


The Scope of the Study 

The study is limited only to the students of Xth class (both 
boys and girls) who have taken History as one of their optional 
subjects at the higher secondary stage. All the schools which 
have not been recognised either by the Directorate of Educa- 
tion Delhi or New Delhi Municipal Committee and the 
schools run on public lines and for exceptional children have 
been excluded The study has been limited to the application 
of Likert Technique in the construction of the attitude 
scale as well as to the analysis of data. 


By sample it is meant, the selection for study of a small 
group, that is assumed to be representative of the large group 
from which it is drawn. This sample consisted of 200 
students. (100 boys and 100 girls) taken from various schools. 


i 
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Construction of the Attitude Scale 

Out of the methods of attitude measurement the investi- 
gator has chosen the Likert method for the construction of the 
Attitude scale. The Likert method has been chosen due to 
some of its good points over other methods. Moreover the 
Likert method is the modification of the Thurstone method. 
It is easy to construct and is more reliable. 


In constructing the scale first of all many statements 
were collected about the subject irrespective of the fact 
whether the statements were correct or incorrect. If they 
expressed opinion held by a large number of students they 
were used. The investigator used three sources for collection 


of the statements : 
1. Related literature provided analogous material. 
2. Opinions were collected from the experts on the 
subject. 
3. From a sample of the population on the ground that 
item is functionally related to the attitudes complex 
that is desired to measure. 


The next step was to edit the collected pool of items and 
f relevant questionnaire which was done 


to give them a form o 
principles as bases of formation : 


keeping the following 
1. The language o 

clear. 

The sentence should be sim 

Each statement should express one opinion. 

No statement should be double barrelled. 

Each statement should denote a definite attitude, 

favourable or unfavourable towards a specific issue. 

ments in favour and against the 


f the statement should be simple and 


ple and correct. 


pees be 


6. The number of state 
issue must be almost equal. 
atement with these principles, only 


After judging each st 
preliminary questionnaire. Out of 


87 were selected for the 
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these 87 statements, the number of positive and negative 
statements was almost equal. These were written on slips and 
were thoroughly mixed up together. Then these were written 
and serial number was given to each one of them and Likert’s 
five point scale was marked in front of each. 


A list of all the recognised schools of Delhi where 
History is taught to Xth class students as an optional subject 
was obtained. No distinction was made between boys and 
girls. Out of these, three were selected by lottery method, 
which included two for boys and one for girls. The investi- 
gator administered the questionnaire himself to all the 
students so that the bias due to the administrator or the error 
due to the incomplete returns may not creep in or at least may 
be kept constant. Forms which were not completely filled up 
were sorted out. Fifty forms were selected for item analysis 
by lottery method : 25 from girls and 25 from boys. Positive 
and negative statements were given + and — signs and the 
forms were scored on the basis of Likert’s five point scale. All 
the statements which were marked in the column undecided 
by more than 80% were left out. Each statement was marked 
individually and all those statements which hada score more 
than 80% were taken. These statements were arranged in 
descending order according to their score and the top twenty 
statements which luckily contained equal number of positive 
and negative statements and found to be most discriminating 
were taken. The twenty statements so selected formed the 
Attitude Scale. 


Administration of the Attitude Scale 


Once again the whole procedure was Tepeated. These 
twenty statements were mixed up and were printed in the 
form of a questionnaire. The final questionnaire was adminis- 
tered to 200 students (100 boys and 100 girls) from 
schools ( five for boys and three for girls). 
opinion of 200 students for the selected 20 


eight 
In this way the 
a Statements was 
collected. 
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Keeping in view the general feeling of the educationists 
that the attitude of an individual towards any psychological 
subject is conditioned by many factors, the investigator 
realized that there could be many related factors which 
conditioned the attitude of the students towards History. The 
related factors studied were: 1. Parents’ education and 

interests. 
2. Sex-differences. 
3. The influence of family mem- 
bers who know History. 
The investigator has made use of central tendency, measures 
of variability and skewness in analysis and interpretation of 
data. The difference between the means of the scores of boys 
and girls, of educated or uneducated parents, belonging to 
History knowing and non-History knowing families was calcu- 
lated. All the three factors have been studied separately. To 
have the better conception of the contour of the distribution 
and to notea transition from one interval to another ata 
glance, the frequency polygons in each case and histogram on 
the Attitude score of 200 students have been drawn. 


Conclusions 
The study revealed the following facts : 
1. The students in general ie. 78% of the Xth class 
students of Delhi schools who were studying History 
had quite a favourable attitude towards the subject. 


2. About 35% of the students had been found to be 
included in the category of those who have highly 
favourable attitude. 

3, Only 2% of them have been placed in the category 
of unfavourableness. 

4. The comparison between the means of attitude 


scores of boys or girls revealed that there was no 
such difference in their attitude towards History. 


The factor of education of parents had no significant 
bearing on the attitude of the students towards 


ot 


History. 
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6. It has been observed apparently that students coming 
from the families where there is not evena single 
member who knows History, have favourable attitude 
towards History as compared to students belonging to 
families having History knowing members. 


7. There have been only 5% cases who have shown 
highly favourable attitude irrespective of their parents’ 
education or where there have been or not any History 
knowing member. Such students bave been put 
under the category of ‘‘exceptional’’. 


Reasons for Favourableness and Unfavourableness 

The favourable attitude of the students towards History 

could be ascribed to the following contributory factors : 

l. The attitude of intelligent and dull students may be 
the same for this subject as for other subjects. So 
this favourable attitude may be a general reflection of 
the students’ interest in all the school subjects. 

2, The students, specially girls, have shown the likeness 
for the subject because the rote memory proves to be 
helpful in remembering answers to History questions 
and thus getting good marks in the examination. 

3. Girls’ favourable attitude, towards the subject is due 
to the reason that they are generally less inclined 
towards science subjets. 


The following factors had a strong bearing on the 
formation of the unfavourable attitude of students towards 
History : 

1. It seems most of the students do not feel interested 

jn the subject as it lacks prospective value. 

2, Ours is an age of scientific progress and so scientific 
subjects specially for boys occupy a prominent place 
in the present set up. 

3. It has been observed that the students have not 
favourable attitude towards History because its a 
does not help them in securing good jobs. 


4, 
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Knowledge for the sake of knowledge has lost its 
value and knowledge for the art of utility in terms of 


money is riding the Indian stage like a colossus. 


Recommendations 


1. 


Due status and prominence should be accorded to 
the scholars of History. 


The teachers entrusted with the job of teaching 
History should be men of vast learning and well 
integrated dynamic personality. 

Old and hackneyed methods which are dogmatically 
adhered in the teaching of History should be replaced 
by new interesting methods. 

Students and parents should be helped in realizing 
the culture and traditional values of History and the 
potentiality for emotional integration. 


It should be open for students of Science and Econo- 
mics groups to offer this subject. 


Dept, of Extension , A ‘ 
SERVICE, Q 
xa OY 


A STUDY OF ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS OF 
UNIVERSITY CLASSES TOWARDS COMPULSORY 
N.C.C. TRAINING 


R. C. PANDE 


Introduction 


Education in general and N.C.C. in particular have 
significant role to play in the present national emergency. 
Education has to ensure a quick and organised switch over 
from peace time ways of thinking and ways of work to the 
needs of the present emergency. Due to a variety of factors, 
a large number of youngmen are keen to get into the armed 
forces but it is only essential that only those having the 
adequate and suitable abilities should be selected. 


N.C.C. training as such, has to fulfil a variety of tasks. 
Its place in the educational programme has become all the 
more important because the training has been made compul- 
sory for all the men students of graduate classes in the coun- 
try. All able-bodied students, which means according to 
N. C.C. rules healthy students with no heart or lung 
complaints, blood pressure, etc., will receive N.C.C. (Rifle’s) 
training. The word ‘compulsory’ used in regard toit means 
that the new scheme has been incorporated into the college 
curriculum. The Central and State Governments will incur 
an estimated expenditure of over 19 crores during the current 
financial year. The scheme covers 2,400 colleges in various 
States and Centrally Administered Areas, while the number 
of cadets is in the neighbourhood of 9,25,000. 


Among many ways and means, NCC. training is 
supposed to be the quickest and most effective way of bring- 
ing about the desired change in the social climate of our 
schools and colleges and a more healthy and integrative type 
of social interaction, for the aims and objectives of the training 
programme are defined to be as: 
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(a) to develop character, comradeship, the ideal of 
service and capacity for leadership in young men 
and women; 


(b) to provide service training to young men and 
women so as to stimulate interest in the defence of 
the country; and 


(c) to build up a reserve of potential officers to enable 
the armed forces to expand in a national emergency. 


The success of such a tremendous educational adventure 
besides other factors, primarily depends upon the reaction of 
the student community which is directly involved in it, 
because it is these reactions which gradually knit themselves 
together to form what are known as opinions and attitudes. 


In the present national emergency, introduction of 
compulsory N.C.C. training to all men students of graduate 
classes calls for immediate investigations of the survey apprai- 
sal type, so as to gain a factual knowledge of the strength and 
limitation of the scheme and be in a position to suggest 
desirable line of action. The present study is but a small 
beginning in that direction in as much as it endeavours to 
assess the attitudes of students who are involved in the train- 
ing. It may, however, be pointed out that it is limited in its 
scope since it looks at the problem only from the point of 
view of students. 


The Purpose 

The problem has been defined and delimited by describ- 
ing words and terms like attitude, statements, university 
students, compulsory group, non-compulsory group etc. and 
by laying down three-fold purpose of the study : 

(1) To construct a five point scale for measuring 
attitudes of students towards the training following 
the Likert’s technique. 

(2) To make a comprehensive analysis of the obtained 
attitude scores as influenced by different factors 
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like age, sex, class, relatives in the armed forces 
etc., and 


(3) To analyse some important aspects of the training 
such as compulsion, training at the cost of studies, 
fines, attendance, organisational planning, etc. 


A survey of related studies does not yield much on the 
subject under investigation. In the U.S A. some studies seem 
to have been done, which are, however, not available. In 
India, two M.Ed. studies have been located which are 
indirectly related to this study. Unfortunately. again, no 
details could be procured for a comparative study. However, 
several relevant articles have been published: i 


The Procedure 

To measure attitudes objectively, several techniques are 
available. The interview method could not be, employed 
specially because it is time consuming and slow. Similarly, 
observational techniques which are being increasingly utilised 
for scientific collection of behavioural data, had to be ruled 
out on the grounds of high cost, time involved and difficulties 
involved in the quantification of observational data. As such, 
the questionnaire method, (termed as opinionnaire method in 
attitude measurement) which is a suitable compromise 
between the two above mentioned methods, has been employ- 
ed in this study. Two popular methods in this field are 
available which are associated with the names of Thurstone 


and Likert. Both are equally reliable as the correlation 
between the two has been found to be .92. 


Hence, in this study Likert’s method of summated rat- 
ings has been utilised in the construction of attitude scale with 
slight modifications where it was found to 


be desirable and 
feasıble. 


Construction of the Scale 


(i) About one hundred and fifty students of graduate 
and post-graduate classes were asked to write a 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 
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short essay mainly describing their reactions to the 
N.C.C. training. Eight Lecturers of these students 
working as N.C.C. officers were informally interview- 
ed for eleciting their ideas. Various newspapers, 
magazines and research reports were also scanned 
for the purpose. Thus a rich variety of possible 
statements: one hundred and nineteen in all, were 
collected. It may be mentioned at this stage that 
unlike the Thurstone’s method the Likert’s tech- 
nique does not require neutral statements. Hence, 
ideas about positive and negative statements alone 
were picked out. 


The judges unanimously agreed on the 112 state 
ments, out of which 52 were positive and 60, negative. 
From each of these two groups, 50 statements were 
chosen, to construct a questionnaire for the try-out. 


To eliminate the inconsistent items, a questionnaire 
comprising the 100 selected statements was pre- 
pared, It may be mentioned that the positive and 
negative statements were put down ina random 
as to minimise the possibilities of gues- 


manner s 
The questionnaire was in the form of 


sing errors. 
a five-point scale. 

The questionnaire so constructed was administered 
on 230 students of graduate and post-graduate 
For scoring a positive statement the 
weights varied from 4 to 0. In case of a negative 
statement the order of scoring was reversed. The 


responses of 21 students had to be rejected as these 
omplete or not according to the 


classes. 


were either inc 
directions. 

The forms of 209 students were scored by the above 
explained criteria and arranged in a descending 
order. In order to find the most discriminating 
items, the first fifty forms were termed as “High 


group”. Similarly, the last fifty were termed “Low 
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group.” The scores of each statement in both the 
groups were added up separately. In the same 
manner the score of all these 100 statements of the 
two groups along with their respective differences 
were calculated. 


(vi) To construct the final scale, 30 items were taken 
forming an equal number of positive and negative 
statements. 


(vii) The final scale so constructed was administered on 
334 subjects along with a proforma to collect 
personal information about the subjects regarding 
age, sex, educational qualifications, etc. The final 
scale was administered on these classes and sections 
selected randomly. 


The Main Findings and Conclusions of the Study 
(i) Attitude of students towards the compulsory 
N.C.C. training is not influenced by factors like 
‘age’ and ‘relatives in the Armed Forces/N.C.C,, 
while factors like class in which studying, sex, 
marital status, state of health, have a definite 
influence on this. 


(ii) Post-graduate students have definitely a favourable 
disposition as compared to that of the graduate 
students. 


(iii) Women students have a more favourable disposition 
than that of the men students. 


(iv) Marriage has a liberalising effect upon their attitude 
towards the training. 


(v) Better the state of health more positive the attitude 
towards the training. 


(vi) Students are not critical of the org 


anisational 
planning of N.C.C. 


(vii) A significant majority accepts the idea that NCO 
has the potentialities of energising and disciplining 


Ss . 
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the society, as also to help in the process of charac- 
ter formation. 


(viii) A majority does not feel that the compulsory train- 
ing would weaken the country intellectually. 


(ix) A good majority opine that the training provides for 
the necessary stepping stone for an army career. 


(x) The policy of making the training compulsory has 
not been welcomed by the N.C.C. group in 
particular and the student community in general. 
Some of the other aspects of the training like 
‘training at the cost of studies’, ‘imposition of fines’, 
‘obligatory Long Route March’, ‘compulsory atten- 
dance’ are also disliked by a majority. 


A few other conclusions are + 


(i) that comparatively the attitude of science students 
is most unfavourable. 


(ii) that on the plea of individual differences, a majority 
feel against the compulsory aspect of the training. 


(iii) that students are more or less equally divided over 
the issue of exemption from N.C.C. 


s (iv) that a majority feel that the training would not 
weaken the country intellectually. 


Recommendations 

1. The significant finding of this study is that the 
student community in general and the N. C. C. 
group in particular have a definite dislike for the 
compulsory aspect of the training programme. A 
strong plea is, therefore, made to the various uni- 
versities to think afresh, and take immediate action 
to make it optional. 


2, Since age has no influence on the attitude, the 
present practice of limiting the maximum age to 27 
years for the purpose of admission to the training, 

needs be abolished. 
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Since women students have a significantly favourable 
attitude, a planned and accelerated phase of develop- 
mental programme for providing N.C.C. training 
facilities to women students both in the co-educa- 
tional institutions and women’s colleges is urgently 
called for. 


To make N.C.C. an essential and integral part of 
college curriculum and hence of the educational 
process, amenities like provision of nutritions 
refreshments, recreational centres, transport, a happy 
camp-life, etc., need to be provided in greater 
measure, so as to develop in the cadets a team spirit 
and a sense of belongingness to the group. 


THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF DELTA CLASS 
MARKS IN RELATION TO SUCCESS IN THE 
HIGHER SECONDARY EXAMINATION, DELHI. 


Sunanpa Basu 


Introduction 
Prediction occupies a “key” position in education. It 
enters almost all the phases of educational process. With the 


- introduction of newer practices in the field of education, pre- 
diction has become more important. 


The introduction of diversified courses in the secondary 
schools in India has raised a number of problems. One of the 
major problems is the provision of suitable guidance to 
students in the selection of their future courses of study. Due 
to the lack of suitable tools and procedures of guidance, the 
total marks obtained by the students in class VIII annual 
examination is the measure in vogue for selection to diversified 
courses. This raises the question of finding out the predictive 
efficiency of delta class marks, i.e. class VIII marks. 


The Purpose 

The present investigation was carried out to find the 
predictive value of the delta class marks in relation to success 
in the Higher Secondary examination, Delhi. It tried to as- 
certain the following : 

1, The predictive value of delta class total marks. 

2, Efficiency of delta class marks in General Science in 
predicting achievement in Physics, Chemistry and Biology in 
later years. 

3. Efficiency of delta class marks in Social Studies in 
predicting achievement in History, Civics and Economics in 
later years. 

4, Efficiency of delta class marks in English and 
Mathematics in predicting achievement in English and 
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Mathematics respectively in the Higher Secondary exami- 
nation. 

a Efficiency of delta class marks in English, Hindi, 
Sanskrit and Domestic Science respectively in predicting the 
Higher Secondary examination marks. 


Scope of the Study 


The investigation was conducted in relation toa parti- 
cular girls’ Higher Secondary School in New Delhi. This 
school has got only Science and Arts streams of the Higher 
Secondary stage. There is no guidance service in the school 
and the basis for selection in class IX is the annual total marks 
obtained by the students at the end of class VIII. The first 
ninety students are given the option to select the Science 
course and the rest are allotted to the Arts course. 


The investigation was conducted with the batch of 
students who appeared in the Higher Secondary examination 
in 1963. Itis of correlational in nature and is based upon the 
analysis of results of internal examinations of classes VIII, IX 
and X as predictors of success in Higher Secondary examina- 
tion. As the study is concerned with one batch of students in 
one school only. it is highly selective in nature, and for this 
reason it was not possible to arrive at any general conclusion 
nor to make any recommendation. 


The marks of 102 students in all—47 in the Science 
group and 55 in the Arts group, were studied. These students 
appeared in the Higher Secondary examination in 1963 and 
were in the same school in class VIII in the 1959-60 session, 
The marks of these students in different Subjects were collect- 
ed from the school records. 


The following types of students were excluded :— 
i) newly admitted students in classes IX, X and XI; 


li) students belonging to previous batches who had 
failed in either class IX and X and had continued 
with the batch under study; and 
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iii) students belonging to previous batches who had 
discontinued their study and had continued with the 
batch under study. 


The Procedure 

Throughout the present investigation two distinct 
groups—the science group and the arts group, have been 
maintained. For the science group the class VIII marks in 
English, Mathematics, General Science and total marks have 
been used, whereas for the arts group the class VIII marks in 
English, Hindi, Social Studies, Domestic Science, Sanskrit and 
total marks have been utilised. The total marks of class VIII 
for both the groups is the composite scores of the marks 
obtained in the different subjects studied by the pupils. 


For each set of scores, mean and standard deviation have 
been calculated directly from the raw scores. Product moment 
correlation coefficient has been calculated by Pearson’s 
formula. Altogether 102 correlations coefficients were calcu- 
lated : 43 for the science group and f9 for the arts group. 
For each correlation coefficient standard error of correlation 
coefficient, coefficient of alienation and index of forecasting 
efficiency were found out. 


The Discussion of the Findings 

1, The predictive value of science group marks are 
apparently fairly high. All the correlation coefficients obtain- 
ed for the science group are significant at .05 level except 
three, The rsst are significant at .01 level. Of the marks 
of the three classes, class X marks have the highest predictive 
value for success in the Higher Secondary examination. This 
may be due to the fact that the similarity in content matter 
tested, on one hand and, the similarity in mode of examina- 
tion, on the other, may be the reason for higher correlation 
between class X marks and Higher Secondary examination 
marks. The predictive values of elass VIII marks in all 
subjects are fairly high for success in later classes; but they 
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tend to decrease with each successive year in almost all cases 
and this phenomenon is more marked in case of science 
subjects, i.e. Physics, Chemistry and Biology. 


2. The predictive value of total marks are fairly high 
for each class. In case of every class it is highest for the next 
higher class. 


3. Correlation between English marks for different 
classes are fairly high. Of the three different types of marks 
of class VIII i.e. marks on year’s work, marks of objective 
tests and marks of written papers, marks of written papers 
have the highest predictive value and mark’s on year’s work, 
have the lowest predictive value. This may be due to the 
fact that both the Higher Secondary English examination 
papers and class VIII English written Papers are of the tradi- 
tional essay-type examination in nature. Marks of year’s work 
comprises several different types of marks, such as marks on 
teacher’s impression, marks of monthly class tests and marks 
awarded on class work and home work and this might be the 
reason for its lower correlation. 


4. Class VIII General Science marks, both marks on 
years’ work and marks of written Papers, have comparatively 
Poor predictive value for success in different science subjects, 
i.e. Physics, Chemistry and Biology, in Higher Secondary 
examination. Their values are lowest for Chemistry in which 
case the obtained marks are both -32, significant at .05 level 
only. The low correlation between class VIII General Science 
marks and other science subjects marks may be due to the 
difference in content. The Content of class VIII General 
Science is extremely general in nature and the standard is also 
not very high, but the contents of Physics, 
Biology respectively in Higher Secondary cla 
specific in nature. 


Chemistry and 
sses are highly 


5. The correlations between Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology marks of different classes i.e. classes IX, X and Higher 
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Secondary for each of the above mentioned subjects separately 
are all significant at .0l level and hence have fairly high 
predictive value. 


6. The predictive values of Arts group marks in 
general are low. Civics marks have practically no predictive 
value. Of the eight correlations six are not significant, one is 
significant at .05 level and the other between class IX marks 
and class X marks is significant at .01 level. This peculiarity is 
difficult to account for in the Higher Secondary examination. 
Class VIII Social Studies marks have practically no predictive 
value for Civics marks. This may be due to the difference 
in content. But there is no great difference in content 
in the other three classes and the mode of examination is 
also similar. It might be concluded that this is true for this 
particular batch of students only. 


7. Next to Civics marks, Domestic Science marks have 
low predictive value. Of the marks of different classes, class 
IX marks have the highest predictive value for success in 
Higher Secondary examination. 


8. In the cases of Economics and History class VIII 
Social Studies marks have generally low predictive value. But 
correlations between class IX marks and class X marks, 
class IX marks and Higher Secondary marks are moderate in 
the case of History and fairly high in the case of Economics. 
This is in agreement with the general contention that the 
present achievement in a particular school subject is a good 
predictor of future success in that subject. 


9. Marks in languages have higher predictive value in 
general. Of the marks of the three languages, Hindi marks 
have the highest predictive value—all the obtained correla- 
ficant at .01 level. Class X marks have the 
highest predictive value for success in Higher Secondary 
examination. For English and Sanskrit, marks of class VIII 
years’ work have the lowest predictive value. But a peculiar 


tions are signi 
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phenomenon is noticable—the marks of the preceeding class 
do not always have the highest predictive value for the next 
succeeding class. 


10. Predictive values of total marks are on the whole 
low for the Arts group. Class X marks have the highest 
predictive value for success in the Higher Secondary examina- 
tion. This conforms to the findings of the Science group. 


But compared to Science group the obtained correlations 
are low. 


11. A comparsion of the marks of the two groups will 
reveal that Science group marks have better predictive value 
for success in Higher Secondary examination. And ‘that the 
Predictive value of Science group English marks are higher 
than Arts group English marks. Could this be due to the 
fact that better students were selected for the Science group 
and that at the secondary school stage students who 


tend to be better in all the academic subjects—Science 
or Arts ? 


Conclusions 


The findings of the present investigation tend to con- 
form to the findings of other related studies. The following 
findings of the present study are in common with the findings 
of P. Mehta’s study on Forecasting Efficiency of Delta class 
marks :— 


i) Correlations fall off with each Successive year in all 
subjects. 
ii) Marks in languages have 


comparatively higher 
correlations. 


iii) Social studies uniformly show low correlations. 


The present investigation does not have much in 
common with B. Sengupta’s study on Prognastic Value of 
Final Examination marks in Delta Class for Success in Science 
group. The finding that are common between these two studies 
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is that delta class English marks show fairly good predictive 
value for measures of success in English. 


This investigation supports Sofia Hasan’s study on: 
Prediction of Success in High School on the Basis of School 
Examination : the contention that marks in examinations in 
preceeding years are best predictors of marks in examination 
in any succeeding year. 


Warnekar’s study on “A Study of Correlation of marks 
obtained by students in Class VIII and their subsequent 
scholastic Achievement” obtained a correlation coefficient 
of ,56 between class VIII total marks and class IX total marks 
for science group and a correlation coefficient of .72 for 
Humanities group. The obtained correlation coefficients for 
the two above mentioned groups in the present investigation 
are .76 and .46 respectively. Hence, the present findings are 
apparently against his findings. 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE CONCEPT OF 
DISCIPLINE HELD BY THE STUDENTS OF 
SECONDARY CLASSES OF SOME 
DELHI SCHOOLS. 


S. K. Roy 


Purpose of the Study 

The present study investigates the concept of discipline 
held by the students of secondary classes of Delhi Schools. 
Problems of discipline in educational institutions in India have 
attracted the attention of all who are interested in education. 
Some studies have already been made in this country, as else- 
where, to find out the causes of this problem. But no where 
has an attempt been made to study the concepts of students 
regarding discipline. Consequently, this study was under- 
taken. Behaviour and conduct operate as both cause and effect 
factors and thus lie atthe very heart of school disciplinary 
problems. Student behaviour and conduct in their turn derive 
from established ideas and attitudes towards certain situations. 
A study of students’ concepts of discipline, is as necessary, 
therefore, as it is important, since students’ concepts guide 
their actions. 


The present study, therefore, was undertaken to find out 
the students’ concepts regarding the problems of school 
discipline and to determine in what way these are related to 
their socio-economic background. Specific Purposes of the 
study are to determine :— 


1, What concepts of good discipline are held by 
students ? 


2. How far are they conscious of the different factors 
that lead to states of good discipline and indiscipline ? 


3. How do they judge relatively, cases of misconduct 
in school, and the types of punishment adopted for dealing 
with them ? 
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4. What type of authority pattern do they think is most 
effective for ensuring a state of good discipline in school ? 


5. How far, are the above concepts related to the 
students’ age, class, leisure time activities, their family condi- 
tion and health ? 


Procedure of the Study 
Care was taken to prepare the questionnaire against 
some background experience. The investigator visited schools 
in connection with supervision of B.Ed. trainees’ practice 
teaching work. This gave him an opportunity of coming into 
contact with students of secondary classes in Delhi, of obsery- 
ing their behaviour in the group, of interviewing some of them 
and discussing the problems, with them. After discussion, a 
group of 80 students were asked to write a few sentences on 
the behaviour and conduct of disciplined and indisciplined 
students on the basis of their day to day observation. The 
items noted by them were enumerated carefully. These were 
further discussed with senior students and teachers and the 
first questionnaire of 103 questions (55 main and 48 sub- 
questions) was prepared for a pilot survey. This questionnaire 
was then administered toa different group of students of 
secondary classes. About 110 replies were found to have been 
satisfactorily completed. To the items of the questionnaire 
four point viz., “fully agree”, “disagree”, ‘undecided’ and ‘do 
not understand’ answers were sought. The last point was 
included in order to weed out ambiguous items. The results 
were carefully examined in preparation for the provisionally 
final questionnaire., In this the respondents were simply 
requested to check given responses. In some items they were 
asked to note what they considered to be the best answer from 
the given list. This questionnaire was tried out on five 
students on the basis of which the final questionnaire was 
prepared tor final administration. The questionnaire was 
i indi and English as the purpose of this 
prepared both in Hin ; : es 4 
investigation was to make an intensive study o e problem 


of only two schools: One, in New Delhi and the other, in Old 
only ; 
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Delhi were selected. The study was confined to boys’ schools 
only, since the investigator anticipated difficulties in establish- 
ing rapport with girl students. The study was further delimit- 
ed to students of classes IX and X as the schools were 
reluctant to allow class XI to participate in the investigation. 
A sample of 300 students was finally made available from 
classes IX and X, to whom the questionnaire was administered 
and data collected. The investigator administered the 
questionnaire personally. 


Findings 
l. The students revealed an awareness of the social 


implications of good discipline. The majority of those students. 


belonging to the age group of 14-16 years, showed a marked 
preference for the social and positive aspects of the concept of 
discipline. 


2, Science students had a greater preference for this 
concept of discipline than the students of humanities and 
commerce. 


3. Students’ concepts of good discipline were found not 
to be significantly related to the economic position of the 
family, but they were related to their predominant leisure- 
time activities. Students claiming having games, reading or 
hobbies as their predominant leisure time activity had Breat 
preference for the social and positive aspects of the co, P 
good discipline. Eb 


4, Students’ opinion about their health were found 
be related to their ideas about good discipline Say! 


5, So far as essential conditions of good disci Ket 
schools are concerned, the majority of the H ine in 
dered that students’ self-government, their active oat; ae 
in promoting discipline, their being respected iy ree D 
teachers making their lessons interesting to be the ers, and 
factors. most vital 


we & 
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6. With regard to the definite causes of indiscipline in 
school they ascribed greatest importance to :— 


(a) Elders outside being indisciplined. 

(b) Unsympathetic behaviour of teachers. 

(c) Students being forced to take up certain subjects. 

(d) Un-interesting school work. 

7. The following forms of student misconduct were 

considered by them to be the most serious :— 

(a) Sexual misbehaviour, 

(b) Insulting and showing disrespect to teachers, 

(c) Smoking, 

(d) Disobedience to teachers. 


8. So far as the respondents’ opinion about severe 
methods of punishment is concerned the following obtained 
higher frequency of choice in terms of seriousness :— 


(a) informing the guardian, and 


(b) scolding the offender privately. 


Fine as a severe method of punishment was given the 
least and negligible preference. 


9. With regard to the method of ensuring good dis- 
cipline the majority of the students preferred the democratic 
type of authority pattern where problems of school discipline 
are handled by the students’ councils with the help of the 
teachers. They have not given any significant preference to 
the pattern which gives full freedom to the students. 


10. More students of class X voted for the democratic 
type of authority pattern than those of class IX. 


11. Science students’ choice of this type of authority 
pattern was more pronounced than that of the others. 


Students having games, hobbies or reading as their, 
predominant leisure-time activities, and those having a good 


12 
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opinion about their state of health, markedly preferred the 
democratic type of authority pattern in school. 


Recommendations 

1. In every secondary school students’ self-government 
should be introduced and allowed to work effectively with 
maximum pupil initiative and the teachers’ friendly guidance. 


2, The Students’ Council should have a Discipline 
Committee and it should be guided to handle disciplinary 
problems in the school in a democratic way. Students should 
be helped to realise the social implications of disciplined 
behaviour. 


3. The teachers should give due respect and freedom to 
students, especially those of the secondary classes. 


4, School work should be made more interesting by 


well-motivated methods of teaching and the organising of co- 


curricular activities, etc. 


5. Only merce who really love students and sym-.: 


pathise with them should be appointed as teachers. . 


6. Punishment measures should be used‘ with great. 


caution, Selected cases of mis-conduct may be .brought -to 
the notice of the guardian, but this should be done only when 
other democratic methods have failed to yield satisfactory 
results. No punishment should be awarded before the 
offender’s peer group. Sarcastic remarks should never be 
made. Disciplinary problems should be handled objectively. 


7, Students should not be forced to choose certain 
subjects. Choice of subjects by the students should be 
allowed. Scientific educational guidance could be profitably 
introduced in all secondary schools. 


8. Effective training for leisure-time activity is also 
needed. Dramatic clubs, literary clubs, arts clubs, hobby 
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clubs, games clubs and other similar group activities should be 
organised and students should be encouraged to participate 


actively in such activities. 


9. In all spheres of school activities a democratic 
atmosphere should prevail. Channels of communication 
between the administrators and students through the teachers, 
should be easy and direct. The organizational pattern of the 
school should be democratic and flexible. 


10. Students should be encouraged and helped to frame 
rules for school discipline. This may ensure their willing 
compliance. 

11. Regular and proper medical check-ups of students 


should be carried out in schools and students should be 
helped to improve their health. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


S. N. Nigam 


Introduction 

Impact of the technological developments have brought 
revolutionary changes in educational programmes particularly 
in application of teaching aids. Mankind has marched from 
the primitive cave drawings to modern scientific aids. More 
specifically some of the present valuable teaching aids are 
motion-picture, television and teaching machines. 


Need for the study 

Educationists are in favour of using audio-visual aids in 
classroom situations to help the learner effectively. But it 
seems that the teachers are not aware in all cases of the merits 
of the specific use of these aids. 


Numerous studies on instructional films in the U.S.A, 
have shown that these are potential teaching aids. Very few ` 


studies on the problem have been done in India. Therefore, 
it seems necessary to carry out studies in this direction so 
that the teachers can rightly assess the scope and usefulness 
of films to meet the needs of the educational set-up of our 
country. 


In view of this the present experimental study which 
aimed to determine the effectivenes of instructional films in 
classroom situations might help the teachers to use those more 
profitably. 


Purpose Of the study 


The purpose of this study was to find out the effective- 
ness of the instructional films in teaching. 
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Method of the study 


Experimental method was ado 


; pted for the pur 
this investigation, this being the mos Pi ROSERO 


t scientific and Precisive. 


Design of the study 

Two groups were taken up for comparison. One 
Experimental group—was taught with the help of instructional 
films, and the other—the controlled group— was taught by just 
the ordinary traditional classroom-teaching method, 


—the 


Just before the start of the experiments, the subjects of 
the two groups were equated on an unstandardised Achieve- 
ment Test (prepared by the investigator) ; here-in-after termed 
as ‘Pre-Test’ on the contents of the curricular Matter to be 
taught under study. The groups were also equated on 
standardised C.I.E. Group Test of Intelligence 3+) 
(CLE Ts). 


Then the experiment was carried out. 


After the experiment the same Achievement Te 


: ne st (used 
as Pre-Test) was again administered as ‘Post-Test’, 


After a lapse of six weeks, the same Achievement Test 
was once more administered as ‘Delayed-Test’, 


Procedure of the study 

A large number of films were previewed at the N.LA 
V.E. with a view to select a few of them, to cover a compact 
area of some curricular subject of Grade VIII suitable 
for that class. The following five films were finally selecteg 
for the purpose : 

l. Personal hygiene (Hindi) 

. Dirty habits (Hindi) 

3. How disease travels (Hindi) 
How to prevent disease (English) 
First aid on the spot (English) 


Sa 
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Grade VIII (delta class) being otherwise also important 
was selected for the study as the findings of this class could 
well be generalised in both the fields of Secondary and 
Elementary classes, the grade itself standing at the junction. 


The five selected films, used in the study, were again 
previewed and their contents were noted. Five lesson notes 


were prepared on the basis of the curricular contents of the 
films—one on each. 


These five lessons were given to both the groups with 
the two methods—with films to the experimental group and 
without films to the controlled group. 


Delimination of the study 


Amount of time available at the disposal of the investi- 
gator being very short, he delimited his study to the following 
extent : 


1. Out of the various elements, constituting effect- 
iveness in teaching, only the following two were studied : 


a) Easiness in understanding factual information 


ete . and 
b) Retentivity of the informations obtained. 


2. Only one grade viz’, Grade VIII was studied, 


3. Instead of taking very large samples co 
pupils of different types of schools, 
from two different schools were sel 
convenience— 


only two small samples 
ected on the basis of 


a) Experimental Senior Basic School, C.I 


E. j- 
mental) and, (Experi 


b) Government Girls’ Higher Secondary School 
Vijay Nagar, (Controlled)—situated on the Ea 


extremities of the same locality, and catering to the 
pupils of the same social status, coming from the 
same socio-economic background, were selected 


nsisting of 


Analysis of the Data : 
a) Pre-Test : 
(i) Achievement Test 


| E Group C Group 
xX 17.35 10.71 
x? 216.69 254.20 
—- 
a (Vy N ) 3.29 3.57 
P4 x + Xs" x Nit Ne 
SE, = N NEEN = 2 N; Ne 1,06 
= 8 0166 
t= SE, 5! 
The groups were Comparable 
(ii) Intelligence Test 
E Group C Group 
x 100.24 99.96 
-x 2669.66 950.90 
Sy 11.56 6.47 


lh 
t = 0.10 


Confirmed that the groups were comparable 
b) Post-Test 


E Group C Group 
x 29.95 20.66 
x? 186.90 200.56 
ô 5.07 5.17 


oen E E E E aa a a 
t = 2.19 


The value is significant at 0,05 level 
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c) Delayed-Test 


| E Group | C Group 
X 20.76 18.71 
x? 139.54 232,20 
ô 2.64 | 3.41 


t 
t = 2.19 


The value is significant at 0.05 level 


Comparison of Delayed and Pre-Test Scores 
i) Experimental Group: t= 5.75, significant at 0.01 level 
ii) Controlled Group : t = 1.95, not significant 


Samples contained pupils of one section—21 
students—in each, 


4. Out of several curricular subjects, the Study was 
delimited to only one subject viz., General Science, 


5. Though many films were available on this subject 
suitable for grade VIII, the study was delimited to only five 
instructional films, covering only a Narrow area. 


6. Standardised Pre-Achievement Test ought to have 
been given. But the test was not Standardised, as it could 
not have been posible to standardise the test within this 
short period. 


7. Finer statistical treatments e.g., Analysis of Co- 
variance and Factorial Analysis could be employed to draw 
inferences of more Precision. But the analysis 
delimited to the ‘t’ test and analysis of variance o 


Variables and controls 

All the other variable except the M 
pendent variable) and Learning Achievement ( 
Variable) were controlled to Provide Labor 


s 
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1. Method—Allowed to vary—Independent Variable 
2. Teacher—was same (Investigator)—Controlled 

3. Subjects—Equated—controlled 

4, Situation—Situated at the twoends of the same 


locality and catering to the needs of pupils of the 
same socio-economic background. 


Contents—were same—controlled 


6. Time given to teaching—equal—controlled 


Tools employed 

1. Standardised Intelligence Test (13+) (CIE Ts) was 
used for equating the two groups. The correct ages of pupils 
are difficult to be ascertained in this country. School records 
are not the reliable source for dates of birth. To avoid 
inaccuracy creeping-in due to this uncontrollable deficiency, 
Age norms were not used. Standard scores based on Grade 
Norms for Grade VIII were used. 


2, Unstandardised objective type Triple-choice Achieve- 
~ hent Test (prepared by the Investigator) was used as Pre, 
Post and Delayed Tests. This contained twenty five three 
choice items, based on the contents of the five lessons. Right 


answer was required to be carried. 


Analysis of Variance (of the Post-Test data of the two 
groups) : 


F—Ratio=4.71, significant at 0.05 level 


Interpretation 

The two groups were equated at the initial stage. After 
they were taught with the two different methods they differed 
significantly on the Post-Test i.e., the amount of Information 
learnt by the Experimental group was more than that learnt 
by the controlled group- 
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They also differed significantly on the Delayed Test i.e., 
the amount of information retained by the Experimental group 
was more than that of the controlled group. 


These differences were due to the different methods of 


teaching employed and it may be stated that instructional 
films are effective in class room situations. 


Recommendations 

Further studies may be undertaken to examine the other 
possibilities of instructional films such as fostering attitudes, 
Interests, Attention, Motivation etc. 


This very study may be repeated with larger samples 
and more lessons. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF A RURAL SCHOOL WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SCHEDULED CASTE 
STUDENTS 


S. P. Tyacr 


Background of the Problem 
The present problem originated from the investigator’s 
curiosity to know how changing conditions ofa rural society 
` where inter-caste relationship—between the labour castes and 
` other agrarian castes has been enormously influenced by the 
` post-Independence political and economic conditions, have 
` éffected the fate of these so called lower castes in schools, The 
old Jagmani system has almost been replaced by contractual, 
impersonal, pecuniary relations. Many cultivators who could 
. summon sudden aid if required from among their traditional 
associations of other castes specially lower castes can now hire 
labour only if they have the cash. This tendency of stress 
upon pecuniary values both in the fields of agriculture produc- 
tion and labour in Indian rural society has affected the mutual 
inter-caste relationship between service castes and agrarian 
castes. The informal feeling of inter-dependence is disappear- 
ing and a:formal relationship on the political plane is emerg- 
ing. Adult franchise has placed numerically important caste, 
' that is the chamers, both in advantageous as well as_controver- 
sial positions. The latest land reforms such as abolition of 
‘Zamit. consilidation of land have had their repercussions 
` on thi al relationship in Indian villages. 


It was in the mind of the investigator to investigate a 
this strained relationship is influencing the structure of the 
school and isb- z reflected in the attitude of the students 
and teachers, a ¢teat majority of whom belong to the local 
community. 


The Present Problem 


This is a study of social structure of a rural school with 


special veference to scheduled castes. Social structure is taken 
‘ 
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the amount of information retained by the Experimental group 
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These differences were due to the different methods of i 
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films are effective in class room situations. 


Recommendations 

Further studies may be undertaken to examine the other 
possibilities of instructional films such as fostering attitudes, 
Interests, Attention, Motivation etc. 


This very study may be repeated with larger samples 
and more lessons. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF A RURAL SCHOOL WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SCHEDULED CASTE 
STUDENTS 


S. P. Tyacr 


Background of the Problem 

The present problem originated from the investigator’s 
curiosity to know how changing conditions ofa rural society 
` where inter-caste relationship—between the labour castes and 
j other agrarian castes has been enormously influenced by the 
` post-Independence political and economic conditions, have 
` éffected the fate of these so called lower castes in schools. The 
old Jagmani system has almost been replaced by contractual, 
impersonal, pecuniary relations. Many cultivators who could 
. summon sudden aid if required from among their traditional 
associations of other castes specially lower castes can now hire 
labour only if they have the cash. This tendency of stress 
upon pecuniary values both in the fields of agriculture produc- 
tion and labour in Indian rural society has affected the mutual 
jnter-caste relationship between service castes and agrarian 
castes. The informal feeling of inter-dependence is disappear- 
ing and a:formal relationship on the political plane is emerg- 
ing. Adult franchise has placed numerically important caste, 
that is the chamers, both in advantageous as well as controver- 
sial positions. The latest land reforms such as abolition of 
Zami! consilidation of land have had their repercussions 

` on thi „àl relationship in Indian villages. 


It was in the mind of the investigator to investigate hh 
this strained relationship is influencing the structure of the 
school and is b- =z reflected in the attitude of the students 
and teachers, a ¢feat majority of whom belong to the local 
community. 


The Present Problem 


This is a study of social structure of a rural school with 


special reference to scheduled castes. Social structure is taken 
' 
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to mean, in the present context, as the established pattern of 
internal organisation of the school asa social unit involving 
the groups and types of culture differing from each other in 
role and status. The study of structure is limited toa few 
important and major attributes which do exist even in the 
most composite social units. The attributes fixed for this 
study are (i) social contacts, (ii) social distances and (iii) social 
perceptions. We can call it; the investigation of pattern of 
social relationship in the school. The school is a part of the 
community and does not exist in vacuum. Children come to 
the school with a certain background patterned in the style 
and manner in which their families allowed them to fashion 
their outlooks and perceptions. These outlooks and attitudes 
influence their behaviour in the school. The problem is 
whether these attitudes are in any way facilitating or obs- 


tructing their wards from entering into a healthy group 
interaction. 


Method Used 


A few words about the method. The Present study is an 
intensive study of a small unit. The investigator started with 
the understanding that selection of large samples and applica- 
tion of statistical techniques in the qualification and treatment 
of data, fail to probe depth in human relationship. Law of 
indeterminancy operates even in physical sciences, 
relations and social sciences it starts operatin 
early stage. And so, 


In human 


i i ; g from a very 
in qualification, the selection of data to 
fit in the techniques of treatment, loses certain ve 


: A $ ? ry important 
informations. In sociological researches 
, 


therefore, accurac 
of quantification can be sacrificed in an endeavour oT Eats 


probe in the totality of situations, 


Objectives of the Study 
The following are the objectives of this study :— 


(i) How far scheduled castes are acce 


. a = Pted b . 
castes in the social life of the school, y higher 
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(ii) How far the perceptions of the worth and abilities of 
the students belonging to the scheduled castes are in 
agreement to or contrast with their own perceptions 
of their worth and abilities. 

(iii) How far their socio-economic status is conducive to 
reducing the social distances and increasing contracts 
in the school. 

(iv) How far higher castes differentiate and discriminate 
the lower castes in the school. 


(v) How far social distances are related with the educa- 
tional aspirations of the students of these castes. 


Description of the School 

The school selected for study isa rural school situated 
in Barla, a village of District Muzaffarnagar in Western 
U. P. It is in proximity of my birth place and so I am familiar 
with the social and cultural conditions of the locality. It is an 
aided school, run and managed by an organisation consisting 
of mostly Tyagis as its members. There is a clear provision in 
its by-laws that not more than 3th of its membership can go to 
persons belonging to castes other than Tyagis and Brahamans. 
There are 25 members of the teaching staff including the 
Principal. All but two belong to Tyagi caste. One of the 
remaining two persons is a Rajput and the other one is a Vaish. 


Distribution of Different Castes in the School 

There are 630 students on rolls of the school, out of 
which 308 belong to Tyagi caste: That constitutes 49% of 
all. 13% are Gujars, 10% Harijans, 9% Brahmans, 3.3% 
Mohammadans, 3.4°/, Vaishas and 12.3°/, are all others includ- 
ing backward castes. Tyagis are the most prosperous caste of 
the area, and equally are the Gujars, Both these castes are 
mainly agriculturists. Numerically Chamers top the list. 
Mohammadans are equal to Tyagis and Gujars. Their propor- 
tion in the school shows that the Mohammadans are most 
backward in education and Brahamans are the most forward; 
Brahmans whose population is the least of all the above 
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mentioned castes, represent as high a proportion as 9°/, in the 
school. 


Tools Employed 
In this study, interview and two Sociometric tests are 
employed as tools to collect the data. Two Interview Schedules 
are constructed, one for higher caste subjects which include 
Tyagis, Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaishas and their respective sub- 
castes. Tyagis, though they are a sub-caste of Brahmans, 
yet they are treated as different because unlike Brahmans 
they are agriculturists, Two dominant Castes, Jats and 
Gujars, are also included in higher castes, Interview schedule 
for higher castes contains questions regardi 
about the following aspects :— 
(i) Opinions about the worth and 
caste students; 
(ii) Opinions about the financial aid 
under Government Scholarship G 


abilities of scheduled 


given to help them 
rants. 


tion of these castes, 


Interview schedule for scheduled caste subjects contains 
items eliciting responses regarding their Opinions about the 
following aspects : 


(i) Opinions about their own 


worth and 
caste group. 


abilities as a 


(ii) Opinions about their sub. 


Castes which are considered 
lower among them, 


(iv) Opinions regarding certain social relationships, 
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(v) Some personal informations regarding their socio- 
economic conditions and educational aspirations, etc. 
are also obtained through this schedule. 


Sociometric Tests 

The first is a test, asking for their three preferences in 
each of the three given social situations. One is at play, the 
other being to sit beside and a third is to eat with, in the 
recess. In the social perception test there are sixteen situa- 
tions and the subjects are required to give the names of three 
persons in order of preference in each situations. For exam- 
ple, they are asked to give three manes in order of preference 
whose behaviour, they think, is the most amiable in their 


classes. 


Selection of Subjects 

All students belonging to scheduled castes in classes VI, 
VIII, X and XII are selected as scheduled caste subjects for 
the purpose of this study. Their members in respective 
classes are 5, 7, 15 and 5, amounting to 32inall. This is 
almost 50% of their total number in the school. The number 
of higher caste student subjects is also taken in the corres- 
ponding order, 5, 7, 15 and 5 from classes VI, VIII, X, and 
XII respectively. The selection is done in a stratified random 
manner with the consideration of including as many cases as 
possible from higher castes. All the twenty five teachers have 
been interviewed. Sociometric tests are administered to the 
above mentioned for classes, that is the VI, VIII, X and XII, 
excluding two sections X B and VIA, because there is no 
scheduled caste student in these two sections. Class XII 


(science) is also excluded for the same reason. 


A Summary of Conclusions 
(1) There is a trend of regularity both in the behaviour 


and pattern of relationship among the students, that exists and 
is working on the basis of the caste. 
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(2) The strained relationship between the agrarian 
castes and the service castes resulted from the Post indepen- 
dence changed political and economic conditions is being 
reflected in the attitudes of the students and teachers of both 
the groups, in the social life of the school The former resent 
the latter’s tendency to ‘uppishness while latter accuse e 
former for observing undesirable discrimination and partiality 
in their behaviour with them. 


(3) The attitudes of the dominant castes (the Gujars 
and the Jats) towards scheduled castes is relatively more stiff. 
The latter also react equally unfavourably to them. 


(4) The Brahmans are the most liberal towards the 
low castes. They are most emphatic about the utility of 
educating these castes and show sympathy and se 


nsitivity to 
their economic needs, 


(5) Tyagis, though they are 
turists, yet unlike the Gujars are 
scheduled castes and come next to the 
generosity. 


predominently agricul- 
sympathetic towards 
Brahmans in order of 


(6) The Harijan students have sus 
mous feelings from the higher caste ş 
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the inferiority of caste as legitimate and do not 
claim equally. 

(c) Homo sexuality in some cases plays a more vital role 
and affects the popularity of the individual. It is 
more effective when the individual has a good 
appearance and belongs to a low caste. 

(d) The quality of performance of any scheduled caste 
student, if it is good, affects his acceptance in the 
class; otherwise, it is not very much operative in the 


total structure. 


(8) The more popular scheduled caste boys have shown 
higher aspirations for further studies. Thus the popularity of 
the individuals seems to be related with aspirations. 


(9) The political status of the parents have no effect 
upon the acceptance of their wards in the social life of the 
school. However, most of the scheduled caste parents whose 
children are in school have political status. It shows that this 
factor favours their admission in the school. 


(10) The socio-economic conditions and political status 
of the scheduled caste parents are not conducive to reducing 
the social distances between their wards and the children of 


higher caste parents. 


(11) The extent of participation of the scheduled castes 
in the social life of the rural schools is not encouraging. 


A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
CURRICULUM OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN DELHI AFTER 1947 


S. R. SHARMA 


The Problem and Importance of the Study 
For the survival and development of Indian democracy 


education has to play a prominent role. Elementary education 
occupies a very significant place in this field. 


Elementary education, in order to meet the demands of 
the society and the learner, has to keep abreast with the on- 
going continuous developments around it and as such needs 
continuous reorganization in the light of the socio-economic 
and political changes taking place in this fast changing world. 
As curriculum development will provide the most important 
practical means through which to realise the aims of the 
reorganised educational system, it is proposed to undertake in 
this study a critical analysis of curriculum developments 
in elementary schools of Delhi after 1947 and to evaluate 
some aspects of the said curricula on the basis of the princi- 
ples laid down for curriculum development by the Progressive 
school movements in England, America and other countries, 


The social changes that have taken place in the structure 
of Delhi are characteristics of the social changes that are 
taking place in the whole country, but some of them are 
peculiar to Delhi only. For any curriculum Tesearcher, it ig 
imperative to take an account of these social changes, 


The Union Territory of Delhi takes its name afte 
of Delhi, the capital of the Republic of India, 
area of the territory is 578 sq. miles. The Sonu 
territory (Delhi) is about 26 lakhs (1961) with 
population 4324 per sq. mile. The percentage 
going children of the age group 6-11 years js 87°/ 


T the city 
The Present 
ation of the 
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of the school 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF A RURAL SCHOOL WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SCHEDULED CASTE 
STUDENTS 


S. P. Tyacr 


Background of the Problem 

The present problem originated from the investigator’s 
curiosity to know how changing conditions ofa rural society 
where inter-caste relationship—between the labour castes and 
other agrarian castes has been enormously influenced by the 
post-Independence political and economic conditions, have 
effected the fate of these so called lower castes in schools. The 
old Jagmani system has almost been replaced by contractual, 
impersonal, pecuniary relations. Many cultivators who could 
summon sudden aid if required from among their traditional 
associations of other castes specially lower castes can now hire 
labour only if they have the cash. This tendency of stress 
upon pecuniary values both in the fields of agriculture produc- 
tion and labour in Indian rural society has affected the mutual 
inter-caste relationship between service castes and agrarian 
castes. The informal feeling of inter-dependence is disappear- 
ing and a formal relationship on the political plane is emerg- 
ing. Adult franchise has placed numerically important caste, 
that is the chamers, both in advantageous as well as_controver- 
sial positions. The latest land reforms such as abolition of 
Zamindari consilidation of land have had their repercussions 
on this social relationship in Indian villages. 


It was in the mind of the investigator to investigate how 
this strained relationship is influencing the structure of the 
school and is being reflected in the attitude of the students 
and teachers, a great majority of whom belong to the local 
community. 


The Present Problem 
This is a study of social structure of a rural school with 
special reference to scheduled castes. Social structure is taken 
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to mean, in the present context, as the established pattern of 
internal organisation of the school asa social unit involving 
the groups and types of culture differing from each other in 
role and status. The study of structure is limited toa few 
important and major attributes which do exist even in the 
most composite social units. The attributes fixed for this 
study are (i) social contacts, (ii) social distances and (iii) social 
perceptions. We can call it; the investigation of pattern of 
social relationship in the school. The school isa part of the 
community and does not exist in vacuum. Children come to 
the school with a certain background patterned in the style 
and manner in which their families allowed them to fashion 
their outlooks and perceptions. These outlooks and attitudes 
influence their behaviour in the school. The problem is 
whether these attitudes are in any way facilitating or obs- 
tructing their wards from entering 


into a healthy group 
interaction. 


Method Used 


A few words about the method. The Present study is an 


intensive study of a small unit. The investigator started with 
the understanding that selection of large samples and applica- 


tion of statistical techniques in the qualification and treatment 
of data, fail to probe depth in human relationship. Law’ of 
indeterminancy operates even in physical sciences, 
relations and social sciences it starts Operating from a very 
early stage. Andso, in qualification, the selection of data to 
fit in the techniques of treatment, loses cer 
informations. In sociological tesearches, 
of quantification can be sacrificed in an e 
probe in the totality of situations, 


In human 


tain very important 
therefore, accuracy 
ndeavour of depth 


Objectives of the Study 
The following are the objectives of this study :— 


(i) How far scheduled castes are a 


i nee ccepted by higher 
castes in the social life of the scho ae 


ol, 
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(ii) How far the perceptions of the worth and abilities of 
the students belonging to the scheduled castes are in 
agreement to or contrast with their own perceptions 
of their worth and abilities. 

(iii) How far their socio-economic status is conducive to 
reducing the social distances and increasing contracts 
in the school. 

(iv) How far higher castes differentiate and discriminate 
the lower castes in the school. 


(v) How far social distances are related with the educa- 
tional aspirations of the students of these castes. 


Description of the School 

The school selected for study is a rural school situated 
in Barla, a village of District Muzaffarnagar in Western 
U. P. It is in proximity of my birth place and so I am familiar 
with the social and cultural conditions of the locality. It is an 
aided school, run and managed by an organisation consisting 
of mostly Tyagis as its members. There is a clear provision in 
its by-laws that not more than 4th of its membership can go to 
persons belonging to castes other than Tyagis and Brahamans. 
There are 25 members of the teaching staff including the 
All but two belong to Tyagi caste. One of the 


Principal. 
Rajput and the other one is a Vaish. 


remaining two persons isa 


Distribution of Different Castes in the School 

There are 630 students on rolls of the school, out of 
which 308 belong to Tyagi caste: That constitutes 49% of 
all. 13% are Gujars, 10% Harijans, 9% Brahmans, 3.3% 
Mohammadans, 3.4°/, Vaishas and 12.3°/, are all others includ- 
ing backward castes- Tyagis are the most prosperous caste of 
the area, and equally are the Gujars, Both these castes are 
mainly agriculturists. Numerically Chamers top the list. 
Mohammadans are equal to Tyagis and Gujars. Their propor- 
tion in the school shows that the Mohammadans are most 
backward in education and Brahamans are the most forward: 
Brahmans whose population is the least of all the above 
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mentioned castes, represent as high a proportion as 9°/, in the 
school. 


Tools Employed 
In this study, interview and two sociometric tests are 
employed as tools to collect the data. Two Interview Schedules 
are constructed, one for higher caste subjects which include 
Tyagis, Brahmans, Rajputs, Vaishas and their respective sub- 
castes. Tyagis, though they are a sub-caste of Brahmans, 
yet they are treated as different because unlike Brahmans 
they are agriculturists. Two dominant Castes, Jats and 
Gujars, are also included in higher castes, Interview schedule 
for higher castes contains questions regarding their Opinions 
about the following aspects :— 
(i) Opinions about the worth and 
caste students: 
(ii) Opinions about the financial aid given to help them 
under Government Scholarship Grants. 
(iii) Opinions about segregation of these Castes, 
(iv) Opinions about certain aspects of s 


(v) Reactions to the change of traditio 
scheduled castes. 


abilities of scheduled 


ocial relationship. 
nal occupations by 


Interview schedule for scheduled 
items eliciting responses regarding the 
following aspects : 


caste subjects contains 
ir opinions about the 


(i) Opinions about their own worth and abilities as a 
caste group. 
(ii) Opinions about their sub- 


castes which are considered 
lower among them. 


(iii) Opinions about the reactions of high castes towards 
the free-concessions and other financial aids given to 
them and to the change of occupations if they intend 
to do it. 


(iv) Opinions regarding certain social relationships. 
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(v) Some personal informations regarding their socio- 
economic conditions and educational aspirations, etc. 
are also obtained through this schedule. 


Sociometric Tests 

The first is a test, asking for their three preferences in 
each of the three given social situations. One is at play, the 
other being to sit beside and a third is to eat with, in the 
recess. In the social perception test there are sixteen situa- 
tions and the subjects are required to give the names of three 
persons in order of preference in each situations. For exam- 
ple, they are asked to give three manes in order of preference 
whose behaviour, they think, is the most amiable in their 


classes. 


Selection of Subjects 

All students belonging to scheduled castes in classes VI, 
VIII, X and XII are selected as scheduled caste subjects for 
the purpose of this study. Their members in respective 
classes are 5,7,15 and 5, amounting to 82inall. This is 
almost 50% of their total number in the school. The number 
of higher caste student subjects is also taken in the corres- 
ponding order, 5, 7, 15 and 5 from classes VI, VIII, X, and 
XII respectively. The selection is done in a stratified random 
manner with the consideration of including as many cases as 
possible from higher castes. All the twenty five teachers have 
been interviewed. Sociometric tests are administered to the 
above mentioned for classes, that is the VI, VIII, X and XII, 
excluding two sections X B and VIA, because there is no 
scheduled caste student in these two sections. Class XII 
(science) is also cxcluded for the same reason. 


A Summary of Conclusions 

(1) There is a trend of regularity both in the behaviour 
and pattern of relationship among the students, that exists and 
is working on the basis of the caste. 
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(2) The strained relationship between the agrarian 
castes and the service castes resulted from the post indepen- 
dence changed political and economic conditions is being 
reflected in the attitudes of the students and teachers of both 
the groups, in the social life of the school. The former resent 
the latter’s tendency to ‘uppishness’ while latter accuse the 
former for observing undesirable discrimination and partiality 
in their behaviour with them. 


(3) The attitudes of the dominant castes (the Gujars 
and the Jats) towards scheduled castes is relatively more stiff. 
The latter also react equally unfavourably to them : 


(4) The Brahmans are the most liberal towards the 
low castes. They are most emphatic about the utility of 


educating these castes and show sympathy and sensitivity t 
their economic needs. Jas 


(5) Tyagis, though they are predominently agricul 
turists, yet unlike the Gujars are sympathetic i ai 
scheduled castes and come next to the Brahmans in o be f 
generosity. cn 


(6) The Harijan students have suspicion of unma i 
mous feelings from the higher caste students and tean 
towards them. Though this fear is not altogether basel s 
yet it is exaggerated. EBB» 


(7) The betterment of the economic conditions of the 
parents of the scheduled caste students does not necessarily 
favour the acceptance of their children in the social life of the 
school. In this regard, some queer observations have come 
into light. 

(a) The scheduled caste students whose Parents are 

agriculturists are less popular. 

(b) Students belonging to sweeper caste are preferred 

more by higher caste students because they accept 
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the inferiority of caste as legitimate and do not 
claim equally. 

(c) Homo sexuality in some cases plays a more vital role 
and affects the popularity of the individual. It is 
more effective when the individual has a good 
appearance and belongs to a low caste. 

(d) The quality of performance of any scheduled caste 
student, if it is good, affects his acceptance in the 
class; otherwise, it is not very much operative in the 
total structure. 


(8) The more popular scheduled caste boys have shown 
` higher aspirations for further studies. Thus the popularity of 
the individuals seems to be related with aspirations. 


(9) The political status of the parents have no effect 
upon the acceptance of their wards in the social life of the 
school. However, most of the scheduled caste parents whose 
children are in school have political status. It shows that this 
factor favours their admission in the school. 


(10) The socio-economic conditions and political status 
of the scheduled caste parents are not conducive to reducing 
the social distances between their wards and the children of 


higher caste parents. 


(11) The extent of participation of the scheduled castes 
in the social life of the rural schools is not encouraging. 


A STUDY OF THE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
CURRICULUM OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN DELHI AFTER 1947 


S. R. SHARMA 


The Problem and Importance of the Study 

For the survival and development of In 
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The reorganization of the States of India, on November 1, 
1956, made Delhi a Union Territory. Before that it enjoyed 
the status of a Part C State under the Constitution of Indian 
Republic enforced on January 26, 1950. 


After 1947, the population of Delhi has been increasing 
progressively on account of the following factors:— 


1. Increased economic activities, during the second 
world war. 

2. Migration of a large number of Hindu refugees— 
1947. 

3. Better prospects of employment, education and easy 
income as compared to any other place in the 
country. 


4. Establishment of heavy and small-scale industries in 
the capital. 


On account of these changes along with increase in 
population structure, several other changes have taken place. 
In 1958 the Municipal Corporation of Delhi was instituted 
and was entrusted with the function of elementary education 
during the period 1950-1958. Elementary education was the 
-responsibility of Delhi Administration for rural area schools 
of the Municipal Committee, Delhi, and for the urban area of 
the New Delhi Municipal Committee. 


Purpose of the Study 

How all these changes in the social, economical and 
political structure of Delhi have influenced the elementary 
education after 1947 is the area of investigation for the present 
study. 


The area of study has been delimited to the following 
aspects : 


1. Developments in aims and objectives. 


2. Developments in procedures of curriculum develop- 
ment. 
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3. Developments in organizational features. 
4. Developments in subject material of social studies 
for classes III to V. 


Scope of the Study 


The period of study has been delimited to ten years 
only i.e. between 1950 and 1960. The main developments in 
the curriculum of elementary schools in Delhi, have taken 
place during this period. 


For the purpose of this study curriculum concept has 
been taken to mean all the experiences that a learner has 
under the guidance of the school. It is a complex of more 
or less planned and controlled conditions under which 
students learn to behave and do behave in their vatious 
ways. 


Curriculum development involves planning the expe- 
riences to be utilized, Organising them into a programme 
implementing this programme and evaluating the curri- 
culum thus developed. Attention is given to the Purposes 
of education, immediate objectives, various aspects of child 
developments and learning, methods of teaching, and other 
factors associated with teaching. 


Secondary Education Commission, in its report 
indicates that elementary education should mean RE 
for the children of the age group 6-11 only since Senior 
Basic stage coversa part of secondary education. This 
view has been accepted in the present study, 


Method of Research 

Since the developments of the elementary sch l 
curriculum of Delhi have to be studied for the ea 
has passed, historical method of research has been adopted. 


Primary Sources of Collection of Data 


The three syllabi issued by the Directorate of Educa- 
tion, Delhi, in 1950, 1955, 1960, respectively have been 
utilised as the primary sources of information, 
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“Syllabus for Basic schools”? issued by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, was adopted in 1950 
in Delhi for the newly Opened schools and for the new 
classes which were started on Basic pattern, 


It had recommended the inclusion of crafts in the 
courses and the fusion of some subjects into broad fields, 
such as social studies and general science. Correlation was 
to be adopted as a technique of teaching. Objectives of 
teaching language, social studies, and crafts were defined. 
Prof Humayon Kabir had in its preface suggested to adopt 
the syllabus as a tentative measure and not asa text-book, 
but in the absence of any curriculum construction commi. 
ttee this syllabus was adopted in toto, Surely it was totally 
different from the previous syllabi which was purely text- 
book oriented. 


In 1955, the Secretary of the Text-book Committee 
issued another syllabus which was meant for all recognised 
elementary schools in Delhi. Course contents, the objec- 
tives of teaching various subjects, and the organization of 
learning experiences remained the same, but the text books 
were changed. All the schools which had been of two 
types viz, the basic and the primary schools, by that time 
had been converted to basic schools and followed the same 
course content and the same text books, 


In 1960, a new course of syllabus was issued by the 
Directorate of Education. There was no mention of basic 
and non-basic type of schools, Three new languages, 
Punjabi, Sindhi and Urdu were added to the elementary 
school curriculum. Crafts were not given the predominant 
position as before. 


Technique of correlation was replaced by unit method 
of teaching. 


Two Deputy Directors, one Assistant Director, one 
Principal and Teachers’ Training Institutes were interviewed, 
Information regarding procedure of curriculum construc- 
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tion, philosophies behind curriculum Constructions, and 
trends in curriculum development were obtained, 
discovered that the work of curriculum 

the exclusive responsibility of the Director 
Delhi. A Text-book Committee had bee 
this work in 1954 by the Delhi State Gov 
and Head Masters who are members 
Committee. They are either elected or 


It was 
revision has been 
ate of Education, 
n constituted for 
ernment Teachers 
of the Text book 
nominated. 


Public pressure has been 


a dominant factor in curri- 
culum changes. 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the data collected, 


: the following 
conclusions have been drawn : 
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curriculum change, curr 
mentary schools in Del 
periodic activity rather 


improved techniques of 
iculum revision for ele- 
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of Education, Delhi, while the most of the ele- 
mentary schools are under the management of 
the Municipal Corporation of Delhi. 
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The selection of text-books has been a prominent 
function of the Text-book Committee of the 
Directorate of Education, Delhi. 


In the field of curriculum development, the 
expert still occupies a predominant position. 


The association of teachers with the work of 
curriculum development has been started, but it is 
still nominal and discretionary. The suggestions 
offered by the teachers and public representatives 
are subjective rather than based on observable 
facts. 


The Text-book Committee is purely a govern- 
mental body and the association of public repre- 
sentatives with it is the prerogative of the 
government official, mainly the Director of 
Education, Delhi. : 


There has been no conspicuous development in 
the organisational features of the curriculum. It 
has been left out altogether. 


The relatively high position occupied by crafts 
in the syllabus has been decreased and increased 
time allotment for crafts has now been reduced. 


Addition of Sindhi, Punjabi and Urdu as mother- 
tongue of those children of the above origin is a 
healthy development in the curriculum of ele- 
mentary schools of Delhi. 


The fusion of history, geography and civics into 
a single subject of social studies has taken place 


in a better way- 


The subject contents of social studies for classes 
Ill, IV and V have been developed in units 
and these units are problematic rather than 
topical, 
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(16) An initial start in a scien 
culum development of 
Delhi has been made. 


tific way for the curri- 
elementary schools in 


A STUDY OF THE RELATION OF ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS 
TO CLASS-ROOM FRIENDSHIP PATTERN 
(As determined by Sociometric Tests) 
AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Vipya BHARGAVA 


Introduction 


Increasingly deep concern of the educationists all over 
the world in the social and emotional development of the 
children, has resulted in a need to improve social relation- 
ship, help in imparting skills and knowledge to develop 


wholesome personality. 


In our country where there are too many cases 
of maladjustment, drop-out rates and indiscipline 
roblems, a study of social development can no longer be 
neglected. Sociometry has provided a basis for such a 
study which can enable the teacher to analyse the social 
relations among class members, to organise class-room 
groups which have a beneficial effect on children’s social 
relations, and to locate the ‘Stars’ and ‘isolates’ and meet 


“their needs. 


Aim of the Study 

The aim of the present investigation was mainly to 
study the inter-personal relationship between social achieve- 
ment to classroom friendship pattern and personality traits, 
Another aim was to locate the ‘stars’ and the ‘isolate’ and 
find out whether any interpersonal relationship existed 
between achievement, friendship and personality traits, 


1 Star isan individual who receives the maximum number of positive 
choices on a sociometric test. 

2 Isolate isan individual who receives no choices on a Sociomietric Test 
on a particular choice criterion and is psychologically isolated from the 
other groups. 
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Research Design 

a) Subject 

For this purpose 66 students of adolescent age group 
of Class X-B and X-C of Government Girls’ Higher Secon- 
dary School, Shaktinagar, Delhi, were selected. A pilot 
study was conducted on Class IX-D of the school with a 
view to verify the objectivity of the result obtained and to 
discover in what respect and to what extent adaptation 
and modification of the questionnaire were needed, 


b) Testing Instruments 
i) SOCIOMETRIC TEST 
To investigate the social status of the students a 
tionnaire was prepared in Hindi because the mediu 
instruction in the school was Hindi. 


ques- 
m of 


The sociometric form contained detailed directions 

A > 

clear statements of choice and a place for the pupils to 
record three preferences, It covered general criteria such 


as play-companions, seating companions, work companions 
and room-mates in boarding house, etc, 


It was expected that the social Status, academic 
achievement and personality traits would Significantly 
correlate, 


ii) SEN’S PERSONALITY INVENTORY 

For investigating personality traits, Sens Personality 
Inventory which contained 120 items of different 
personality traits, such as activity, hypomaniac tempera- 
ment, attitude toward moral values, dominance, paranoid 
tendency, emotional instability and introversion, was 
administered, It was expected that there would be a posi- 
tive relationship between academic achievement and social 
status. 


iii) ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT MARKS 
The total marks obtained in monthly tests and half- 
yearly examinations were taken as the index of 
¢ . 
achievement. 
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iv) INTERVIEWS—THE ‘STARS’ AND THE ‘ y 
A ISOLATES’ W 
INTERVIEWED BANERE 


Procedure of Analysis 

a) Scoring 

The personality traits inventory of 66 girls was scored 
by a scoring key. The 40 matrix charts of 66 students 
were drawn item-wise. Out of 20 items 11 were selected 
for each class to find out the ‘Stars’ and the ‘isolates’ 


The 22 tables described the total number of choices 
received by each pupil on each item. It also showed the 
total number of choices received as first, second and third 
choice. The last column indicated zero which meant an 
individual who received no choice on that particular item 
The 7 stars and g isolates were interviewed. t 


Spearman’s rank order correlation was used to stud 
the extent of relationship between achievement and RAA 
status, between achievement and personality traits; between 
social status and dominance; and between social ‘status and 


introversion, 


b) Interpretation 


i) INTERVIEWS 
The 7 ‘Stars’ and 9 ‘Isolates’ were interviewed and 


their views about the following aspects were sought : 
I. Academic work : 
a) Subjects interested in 


b) Study habits 
c) Opportunities for studying 


Interest in books (outside course work). 


2s 
3. Interest in extra-curricular activities. 
4. Any specific problem requiring immediate atten- 


tion. 


5. Plans about future. 
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ii) STATISTICAL COMPUTATION ; 

In order to find out the relationship between achieye= 
ment and sociometric status, between achievement and 
dominance, between achievement and introversion, and 
between sociometric status and introversion; between 
sociometric status and dominance, Spearman’s rank order 
correlation was computed. 


Tables 1 and 2 give the summary of the results : ; 


TABLE—1 
s Correlation obtained between 


Achievement and 


Class | and Sociometric | 4chievemnt and | Achievement and 


Scare Dominance Introversion 
— St 
xc (24 ~.06 34 |} 
X-B 50 -0.01 0.00 
TABLE—2 


Correlation obtained between 


Sociometric Sociometri 
Class Score and Score and ` 

Dominance Introversion 
X-B -0.05 -0.28 - 
Xie -1 -0.16 


Achievement and Sociometric Status 


The results show positive correlation between achieve- 
ment and sociometric status in both the sections of Class X 
The correlation for Section B is.50. The Positive corre. 
lation verified the hypothesis that there is a relationshj 
between acceptance by the group and the achievement ue 
the pupils. 
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The correlation in X-B is high which indicates high 
achievement and better social status. Usually it is expected 
that a person who achieves high is also liked by people. 
It has long been held by other investigators that there is a 
definite relationship between sociometric status and achi- 
evement. 


Brown, Feinberg, Ohisen, and Dennis have reported 
similar results. One reason for positive correlation could 
be that when girls were with their peers they had strong . 
motivation to study, they would concentrate better and 
attain higher scholastic levels. 


The correlation in selection X-C is .24.. It is insigni- 
ficant and positive. The low correlation in the present 
study may be due to the students’ inability tö ajust to the 
new test situations. 


Achievement and Dominance 

The correlation between Achievement and Dominance 
turned out to be —o.or in Section X-B and .06 in Section 
X-C. - This shows negative correlation. The negative 
correlation suggests that the responses could have been 
biased because of the social and emotional climate of the 
school which was authoritarian. 


Achievement and Introversion 


The correlation between achievement and introversion 
was —.34 in X-C and 0.00 in .X-B. The negative corre- 
lation in X-C shows that those who achieve high academi- 
cally are not introverts. It is generally thought that those 
who achieve high in academic achievement score are 
bookish and serious. On the other hand, extroverts are 
expected to get high negative correlation. This shows the 
relation is not very significant or high. In Class X-B also 
it appears to be unrelated, 


Sociometric Score and Dominance 


The correlation between sociometric score and domi- 
Nance was —0.05 in Class X-B and —.r in Class X-C. It is 
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negative and unrelated. The results show that the person 
chosen is not dominant. These adolescents, itis expected, 
have passed through the stage where the marked tendency 
isto order one another. Gradually they have learnt to 
request and cooperate as they grow older, In this way 
these adolescent girl students may have understood the 
more civilized social methods of control. 


Sociometric Score and Introversion 


The correlation between Sociometric Score and Intro- ° 
version has turned out to be -o.28 in Section X-C and l 
—0.16 in Section X-B. It is low and negative. It is expect- : 
ed that those who score high ‘Social Status’ will also score* + 
high in introversion trait. Here the size of the correlation 
is not high, This indicates that introversion as assessed 
by the personality inventory and the sociometric test, 
taps different areas of personality. 


Conclusions 


From the obtained results, the following tentative 
conclusions may be drawn : 


I. The correlation between achievement and ‘social status’ 
was positive. It was high ie. .50 in the case of. 
X-B. Therefore, the results showed that these girls 
who achieved high score academically were accepted 
most in the group. ` lt was low ie. .24 in the case of 
X-C which showed low positive relationship between 
achievement and social status which meant that those 
who achieved high score there was a slight tendency to 
be popular among the group. 


2. The correlation between achievement and domi- 
nance was .06 in the case of X-C and ~o0.01 in the 
case of X-B. It was negative and showed no evidence 
of relationship between achievement and dominance, 


3. The correlation between achievement and introversion 
was —.34 inthe case of X-C and 0.00 in the case of 
X-B. It was negative and unrelated, This showed 


7. 
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that those who achieved high score were not thought 
bookish, serious and socially withdrawn. 


The correlation between sociometric pattern and domi- 
nance was —0.05 in the case of X-B and —1 in the case 
of X-C which showed that there was no relationship 
between sociometrie pattern and dominance. 


The correlation between sociometric and introversion 
was —0.28 in the case of Section X-C and -0.16 in 
Section X-C. It was low and negative and showed 
that there was no relationship between acceptance by 
peers and introversion. [t indicated that there were 
different areas of personality which needed to be 
explored. 


Most of the matrices showed that the number of 
choices were not asa rule distributed normally. Instead 
a J-curve was obtained. 


Most of the stars tended to exceed the average by higher 
achievement social participation, and better mental 
health. They embodied the values of the group and 
tended to satisfy the needs of the group. 


Isolates tended to be low in their achievements and 
emotionally disturbed, lacked social skills and were 
self-bound. 


Limitations of the Study 


The study is exploratory. The above mentioned 


conclusions could not be generalized as the sample was 
small and results would be only tentative and subject to 
further extensive study. 


I. 


2. 


The sample consisted of adolescent girls of 14. 


The tools used were questionnaire and interviews. 
The reliability and validity of these could not be 
known. 


The experiment was conducted in two classes of one 
school only. 
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‘Sociogram’ could have given a better picture of inter- 
personal relationship but this was not drawn because 
the number was large. 


The product-moment correlation could not be used 
because the distribution was not normal. Hence in 
this sociometric work, rank order correlation was used 


For measuring ‘social status’ the total number of 

choices received were taken into consideration and not 
> 

the status’ of those who gave such preferences 


